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This Tank Was Made in America. The raw materials 
blasted from American rock, dug from American soil. 
» » And when they were finally smelted and pro- 
cessed into metal —qa factory in Michigan built the 
engine. Another, in Pennsylvania, fashioned its ar- 
mored body. Still a third, in Ohio this time, fabri- 
cated the huge treads. An arsenal in Iowa will fur- 
nish the guns in its turret. A boy from Maine will 
make them spit— while another boy, from California, 
sits at the controls. » » America owes much to in- 
dustry’s ability to start in high —to meet the urgent 
demand for “more” with breath-taking speed... 
and to her great Financial Institutions which have 
geared themselves to the urgency of the times, and 
the battle of production. » » For, in all this, 














America’s Banks are the Active Partners—supplying 
the funds, handling the multitudinous, complicated 
financial detail necessitated by all-out effort. » » And 
practically every transaction involved in the building 
of tanks, of planes, of ships and guns— is Paid-By- 
Check, drawn on an American Bank. » » Today — 
checks are money! Their wide use and ready accept- 
ance is greatly facilitated by a special type paper 
— Safety Paper—which affords protection against 
fraudulent alteration—a product invented in 1871 by 
George LaMonte. » » A very large majority of the 
nation’s banks and corporations protect their checks 
by using Safety Paper. Many have their trade mark 
or special design incorporated in the paper, which we 
furnish through leading Printers and Lithographers. 


GEORGE LA MONTE AND SON, Nutley, New Jersey 
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LETTERS 


rah he Burroughs 


Strs: On December 1, Memphis banks 


f * 
which are members of the Clearing House 
Association started opening for business ial u 
at 9:30 A.M. instead of 9:00 o’clock, as 











formerly. Closing hours of 2:00 P.M. on 
week days and 12:00 noon on Saturday HENRY J. BOONE, Editor 
remain unchanged. 
According to Memphis bank officials, 
this action was taken with the double JANUARY. 1943 Vou. 27 :: No. 4 
objective of conserving man power and > ¢ ase . 
helping to relieve the street car and bus 
congestion which was expected to follow 
gasoline rationing. Under the new bank- 
ing hours, hundreds of bank employees 
will arrive downtown at a later hour than 
formerly, thereby easing the transportation C O N T E N T S 
problem for office or store workers and 
school children. ° ° ° 
The banks pointed out in a news release 








Page 
given to local newspapers that asa balance x aah e : 
to the heavy loss of employees, the public Governments 3 13 
itself could do much to insure a continu- By HENRY J. BOONE 
ance of efficient service by doing ils bank- 
ing, whenever possible, before 12 or after 1 
o’clock, thus avoiding the noon rush. The War on Waste of Bank Supplies . . - 16 
Attention was also called to the various 
Bank-By-Mail plans now available. By CHARLES poking ot ae ROKAHR 
D. H. Tuttrie, Advertising Manager, : er 
he First Nati k of is, 
hatte ee a 9300 Banking as Viewed from Washington - - - 19 
5 + By HENRY D. RALPH 
Employees in Service Bank Servicing of Receivables - - . - 22 


Sirs: I am enclosing a copy of our 


employee magazine, ““The Pioneer.” Al- By RAYMOND 8B. COX 
though this has been published since 19:36, 
for the last year and more it has consisted 
mostly of letters from employees on mili- The Clearing House of Pictures “ 5 ‘ 25 
tary leave of absence. 

On Pearl Harbor Day we had fourteen 
employees on mililary leave.. This has 










now grown to sixty-seven, or more than Information Please—About Banking! - eg - 26 
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a 20 per cent of our staff. Although they are Copyri i i 

ae pyrighted, 1943, by Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
oN scallered all over the world, they are eager 
we to keep in touch with fellow employees in 











ae the service and those on the home front at 
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the bank. Further, these letters in ““The 
Pioneer” keep the bank’s staff informed 
about the sixty-seven employees on lend- 
lease to Uncle Sam. 

Monthly features are lists of former 
members of our staff in the armed forces 
and of present employees’ relatives in 
service. ‘The Pioneer” is mailed to all of 
the service men and also to their families 
at home. 

F. B. Putnam, Assistant Cashier, 

The Farmers and Merchants 
National Bank of Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, California 
* ° a 


Banks of Flatbush 


Sirs: You frequently carry news items 
on novel ideas used in the banking busi- 








TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Service — Maintaining an 
intimate, personalized corre- 
_spondent bank service. 
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Experienece— Officials with 
years of service in this field, 
“assuring a knowledge of re- 
quirements and valuable as- 
sistance. 


Oe ee 


. BPeliey — To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks rather than 
' compete for business which is 
rightfully theirs. — 
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War Bonds Spell V-I-C-T-O-R-Y 





ness, so we thought you might be interested 
in the Christmas card published by the 
banks of Flatbush, New York, in the 
Flatbush Magazine. 
GEORGE NEUMANN, Assistant Cashier, 
The Lincoln Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 
Brooklyn, New York 
. 7 . 


Income Tax Work Sheet 


Strs: In October we broadcast thou- 
sands of copies of a digest of the 1942 


income tax law. Yet we felt we should do 
something more. Was it possible, we 
asked ourselves, that the public could get 
a little help from a bank on income taxes? 
We recalled in previous years the long lines 
of people in the collector’s office when the 
March 15 deadline approached. We also 
realized that scores of our own staff em- 
ployees would be paying income taxes in 
1943 for the first time. 

Knowing from experience that it is 
relatively easy to complete a tax return if 
the necessary information is carefully 
assembled beforehand, we made the De- 
cember issue of ““The Union & New Haven 
Trust Company Journal” into a work 
sheet which we believe will be really help- 
ful to our commercial customers and the 
general public. By filling this out and by 
studying any of the various inexpensive 
tax guides which can be bought, the average 
person should be able to make out his own 
return. If not, he can take the work 
sheet to an accountant, an attorney or tax 
advisor, possibly checking in along the way 
with his broker if he needs the dates of 
sales and purchases of investments in con- 
nection with capital gains and losses. 

We rushed the work sheet out in Decem- 
ber in order that the new tax: payer in 
particular might know early in the new 
year what he would have to allow for taxes 
in his 1943 living budget. 

RIcHARD T. JONEs, 

Assistant Trust Officer, 
The Union & New Haven Trust Company, 
New Haven, Connecticut 











WORK SHEET f 


for assembling information whicl) will help you, your accountant or your attorney prepare your 
1942 FEDERAL INCOME TAX RETURN 
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In the TREND of BANKING 
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A. B. A. Staff Promotions 
Are Announced 


Three members of the staff of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association have been ap- 
pointed deputy managers, and other 
advancements have been made, in a series 
of staff changes announced by Executive 
Manager Harold Stonier. 

Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, who has been 
director of research in mortgage and real 
estate finance for the association, has been 
appointed deputy manager in charge of 
the savings division. He will continue to 
be in charge of the mortgage and real 
estate finance activity. 

J. R. Dunkerley, who has been assistant 
secretary of the savings division, will be 
associated with Dr. Fisher as secretary of 
the division. In addition, Mr. Dunkerley 
has been advanced from assistant secretary 
to secretary of the membership committee. 

William Powers, director of the depart- 
ment of personnel and customer relations, 
has been named deputy manager and will 
continue in charge of that department. 

J. E. Drew, who has been secretary of 
the association’s public relations council 
and secretary of the national ration bank- 
ing committee, has been named deputy 
manager in charge of those activities. 

Walter B. French, deputy manager in 
charge of the consumer credit department, 
will assume the responsibilities of the state 
bank division and the bank management 
commission in addition to his present 
duties. 

Melvin C. Miller, formerly assistant 
secretary of the state bank division and of 
the bank management commission, will 
be associated with Mr. French as secretary 
of both these activities. 

William T. Wilson has been’ promoted 
from: assistant secretary to secretary of the 
state secretaries section. 

Colonel Frank W. Simmonds, senior 
deputy manager of the association, will 
devote his attention to general administra- 
tive responsibilities with the executive 
manager. 

e & e 


White Collar Teams Formed 
for War Production 


Early last April six or seven employees 
of local banks and insurance companies in 
_Hartford, Connecticut, evolved a plan for 
forming “white collar’ teams to engage in 
spare-time war production. 

The basic idea was to form teams of two 
or three persons to man a single war pro- 
duction job. Each member of the team 
would work two or three nights a week, 
for a specified number of hours each night, 
as required by the manufacturer. It was 
recognized that, in such a program, three 
persons would have to be considered: 

1. The present employer. He would 
have to be assured that work undertaken 
outside of regular hours would not impair 
the health and efficiency of participating 
employees. 

2. The prospective factory employer. 
He would have to create a special part-time 
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Advancements, added responsibilities given A.B.A. staff members 


shift, and in turn would have to have 
assurance that he could depend on the 
team to man the job every day in the week. 

3. The white collar employee himself. 
He did not want to leave his present job, 
but economic circumstances and _ the 
temporary attractions of high war work 
pay might compel him to do so. If he 
could share, at least in part, in some of 
that pay, it should be advantageous to him 
and to his present employer. 

Having agreed on the plan in principle, 
the group approached the Connecticut 
office of the United States Employment 
Service for assistance. Later, as a pre- 
liminary step, a group of approximately 
fifty men from banks and insurance com- 
panies in Hartford assembled at the USES 
office for registration, aptitude tests and 
a survey of the group’s combined capabili- 
ties. Results of the mechanical aptitude 
tests given at this meeting were surprising; 
practically all of the applicants revealed 
better than average aptitude for at least 
one type of simple machine operation, and 
the majority received high ratings in all 
of the basic tests. 

Other members joined the “‘white collar 
pool,” but nothing tangible-developed in: 
the way of job offers until late October. 
Then three small plants, which had begun 
to feel the man power. shortage, broke 
the ice. by 

Selections from the pool for the jobs 
offered were based on availability for work 


at the required hours, namely 6 to 11 P.M.., 
and also on means of transportation. Each 
team was composed of three men, to work 
a five-hour shift twice a week for a six-day 
week. This seemed to work to the satis- 
faction of all concerned, but took care of 
only a few members of the pool: 

However, in November, United Aircraft 
issued a call for a thousand white collar 
employees to work on a split shift, in teams 
of two. Each member of the team would 
take four hours of an eight-hour evening 
shift every working day in the week. 
This split-shift plan involves a maximum 
of twenty hours per person on a five-day 
week, or twenty-four hours for a six-day 
week. This differs from the split-week 
plan of the original pool, under which the 
maximum number of hours would be eight- 
een for three six-hour shifts, or twelve 
for three four-hour shifts, and the maxi- 
mum number of days would be three for 
an individual in any one week. It is 
thought possible that eventually a com- 
bination of the two methods, a split-shift 
and split-week manned by a team com- 
posed of four, may.evolve. Or, some manu- 
facturers may decide to change from their 
present eight-hour shifts to a schedule of 
two ten-hour shifts and one four-hour shift. 

The main point is that, with increasing 
production and a decreasing labor supply, 
the' idea of white collar teams for spare- 
time war jobs is gaining ground. The 
United States Employment Service is now 
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Bank devises own forms for war bond safe-keeping system 


promoting the idea throughout the state. 
The plan is not copyrighted and it remains 
to be seen how far the Hartford Plan will go. 
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Simple War Bond Safe-keeping 
Record System 


Immediately following the Treasury’s 
issue of the first Defense Bonds the Plain- 
field Trust Company, in Plainfield, New 
Jersey, offered free safe-keeping of these 
securities. 

“During the first World War we limited 
this offer to savings department customers,” 
explains Louise B. Moyer, the bank’s 
director of publicity and new ‘business, 
“but we now feel that no limitation should 
be set for this service so needed for. the 
protection of industrial workers who have 
no safe deposit boxes and no safe storage 
place for their bonds. We look upon the 
cost involved as a patriotic contribution 
to the war effort.” 

When the Treasury began pushing the 
10 per cent deduction plan in the factories 
and the volume of bonds received in- 
creased, the bank found that its original 
records were inadequate and in searching 
for a simple system that would provide 
double control it discovered no suitable 
forms available at the banks or printers 
approached. Accordingly, the Plainfield 
Trust Company worked out its own forms, 
which are illustrated on this page. 

Each bond, as it is deposited for safe- 
keeping, is entered on the large daily control 
sheet. Later, the day’s work is recorded 
upon registration sheets similar to regular 
blotter sheets. All bonds are recorded by 


registration on these sheets, and the bonds 
are filed alphabetically by registration. 
This enables the bank to save space in 
storage as the bonds need not be placed in 
envelopes. 

When the bonds are received, a War 
Bond receipt form is made out in duplicate, 
with the original going to the customer. 
The receipt bears the statement that the 
bond is “Deliverable to the depositor or 
any registered owner.” This covers situ- 
ations such as deposit of bonds by adults 
for a minor in whose name the bond may 
be registered, or the deposit of a bond by a 
purchaser as a gift, or for an absentee 
owner who may wish the withdrawal con- 
trol left in the depositor’s hands. 


In making up the daily control sheet, 
it was arranged to have the “Balance” 
column between the “Total In” and “Total 
Out” columns for convenience in rapid 
checking of the addition or subtracting 
affecting the daily balance. For the same 
reason, on the registration record, the 
column ““Total Maturity Value Held” was 
placed between “Maturity Value Received” 
and “Maturity Value Delivered.” 

“We believe that this system will simplify 
the records needed to give: first, immediate 
information as to all War Bonds held in 
any one registration; second, to give proper 
double control and easy proof,” says 
Miss Moyer. 


° ° ° 


Famous Fighter Planes Feature 
Buffalo Bank Exhibit 


In Buffalo, New York, and the surround- 
ing Niagara area, there is produced a 
tremendous amount of the equipment used 
to fight the war. And ranking high among 
Buffalo war products are two famous 
fighter planes, the Bell Airacobra and the 
Curtiss P-40. 

Officers of the Manufacturers and 
Traders Trust Company in Buffalo decided 
to recognize in some way the area’s war 
efforts, and at the same lime promote the 
sale of War Bonds and Stamps. 

The answer came in the form of an exhibit 
in the lobby. With a crowd of the bank’s 
customers looking on, Lewis G. Harriman, 
president of the Manufacturers and Traders 
Trust Company, recently unveiled an im- 
pressive display of Buflalo-made fighter 
planes as a “tribute to the fighting men of 
the Niagara Frontier, the zealous workers 
in our industries and to every cilizen who 
is working and sacrificing for Victory.” 

Assisting Mr. Harriman at the unveiling 
were execulives of the two plants which 
produce the Airacobra and the P-40, 
Lawrence D. Bell. president, Bell Aircraft 
Corporation, Burdette S. Wright, vice- 
president and general manager, Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation, and William Davey, 
general manager of the Buffalo Curtiss- 
Wright plants. 

Produced under the direction of John N. 
Garver, Jr., vice-president of the hank, the 
exhibit is eight feet high and fourteen feet 
wide. It is dominated by models of the 
Airacobra and the P-40. Special lighting 





Left to right: Mr. Davey, Mr. Kellogg, Mr. Wright, Mr. Harriman, Mr. Bell 


Buffalo bank features Buffalo-made fighter planes in bond display 
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effects make the planes appear to be mov- 
ing against a background of sky and shift- 
ing clouds. The models are surrounded by 
actual photographs of the two planes in 
action on various fronts. 

The exhibit’s left wing offers information 
about the record, in combat, of the Aira- 
cobra and the P-40, pointing out that both 
planes have achieved remarkable success. 

The right wing confronts the observer 
with the question ““What are YOU doing?” 
Specifically it mentions employment in war 
industry, sharing rides, participating in 
civilian defense, fighting waste, collection 
of salvage and purchase of War Bonds. 

Recognition of the bank’s efforts to 
promote the sale of War Bonds was given 
by the Erie County War Savings Commit- 
tee, whose chairman, Howard Kellogg, 
attended the unveiling of the exhibit. 
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Receipt Form Replaces 
Counter Check 


A counter “receipt” instead of counter 
check is now being used by the Lewis- 
burg Trust & Safe Deposit Co., Lewis- 
burg, Pennsylvania, and the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association has recommended it 
for general adoption by member banks. 

President Daniel F. Green of the Lewis- 
burg bank points out that counter checks 
are frequently being used as ordinary 
checks, and explains: “Realizing the 
danger of having counter checks available 
to everyone, we discontinued the use of 
same and have been using a non-negotiable 
receipt.” . 


Imprinted on the face of the receipt in 
bold type is the warning, “‘Not Negotiable.” 
On the same line with the name of the 
bank is the following: ‘‘Received from my 
commercial account at Lewisburg Trust 
& Safe Deposit Co.” The left-hand corner 
of the form reads, “For Use Only by the 
Depositor at this Bank.” 

Attached to the form is a memorandum 
stub, on which the customer may enter the 
amount withdrawn. He retains the stub 
after separating it from the counter receipt, 
which is perforated by the bank. 
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Banks in the Thick of the 
Scrap Salvage Drive 


Numerous interesting examples of active 
bank co-operation with the national scrap 
salvage campaign have come to light in 
recent weeks. 

One: of the well organized drives was 
that of The National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston. A preliminary investigation had 
unearthed nearly 100 metal cash boxes and 
a pair of solid brass elevator doors, stored 
away in the main office basement.’ This 
convinced the management that a full- 
fledged scrap drive throughout the entire 
organization would be productive of worth- 
while results. Memorandums were sent to 


all branch managers asking them to gather 
all metal not serving some useful purpose, 
and have it in readiness for a bank truck. 
The plan was to have a large, open truck 
make a trip around the entire circuit, of 
twenty-one branches picking up scrap and 
returning to the main office for the addi- 






tional material which. would be collected 
there during the day. Scrap from the main 
building was spread out on the sidewalk in 
front of the bank, and the pile, extending 
several feet high and more than forty 
yards long, made an impressive if not 


artistic sight. Press photographers from 
each of the Boston morning papers arrived 
to take pictures of the truck, showing: sal- 
vage officials and Vice-president Henry J. 
Nichols of the bank putting the finish- 
ing touches on the loading operations. 
The following morning the picture and 
story were used on the front pages of all 
three papers. Over seven tons of scrap 
was collected, and public reaction” was 
exceptionally . favorable. 

Los Angeles newspapers used a photo- 
graph of seven tons of vault door steel, 
donated by California Bank, Los Angeles, 
to open a publicity campaign in connection 
with a local drive to collect scrap metal. 
The only hitch in the proceedings came 
when it was found that the trucks dis- 
patched to pick up the bank’s donation 
could not handle the weight. However, 
the newspaper got their pictures, the scrap 
drive was opened, and Uncle Sam received 
14,000 pounds of first quality open hearth 
stéel from California Bank, 

The First National Bank in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, was particularly glad to add to 
its scrap metal collection a plaque which 
bore the notation, “4% Interest on Sav- 
ings.” The management decided that the 
plaque was now obsolete! 

In connection with a collection drive to 
salvage old keys, the Denver National 
Bank in Colorado awarded a $25 War 
Bond to the person making the closest 
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Left: Scrap collection at The National Shawmut Bank of Boston 
Right: California Bank, Los Angeles, donates huge vault doors 


Notable bank contributions to the scrap salvage collection 


guess as to the number of keys required to 
fill a large glass bowl placed in the bank’s 
window. Individuals were allowed as many 
guesses as the number of keys they donated 
to the drive, which was undertaken to 
salvage the valuable nickel and copper in 
old and useless keys. 

A huge carton placed in the lobby of the 
New First National Bank in Marietta, 
Ohio, served as collection depot for scrap 
fur salvage. The armed forces need fur 
for men serving in extremely cold areas, 
and the nation’s civilians are being asked 
to contribute any kind of discarded articles 
containing this material New York 
furriers are said to be contributing ten 
hours a week toward converting scraps 
into fur linings for military uniforms. 

In the vault of the Citizens Union Bank 
of Central City, Kentucky, President 
Edgar Nicholls uncovered approximately 
700 small safes or banks that had been used 
by a former banking institution. Each 
weighed more than a pound, and contained 
precious metal, the major portion of the 
interior being of lead and the exterior being 
nickel steel. Mr. Nicholls turned the en- 
tire collection over to the Boy Scouts, who 
in turn gave the miniature banks to the 
scrap metal campaign. 

Another notable contribution was that 
of the Edmonton State Bank in Edmonton, 
Kentucky, which donated the iron fence 
enclosing the bank yard. Kentucky banks 
are taking over the job of handling scrap 
stock piles in counties where there are no 
junk dealers, the Kentucky Bankers Associ- 
ation having announced that a plan would 
be set up to finance such stock piles, in 
response to an appeal from Governor Keen 
Johnson. 

Iron parts of a 122-year-old furnace, 
dismantled in the basement of the historic 
quarters of the National Bank of Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia, have added an esti- 
mated 1,500 pounds of scrap metal to the 
salvage drive. The furnace had been built 
into the bank building, a classic example of 
early nineteenth century architecture, 
when it was constructed in 1820. 


Colorful History of Pioneer 
Montana Bank 


Quite a saga of the Northwest could be 
woven around the First National Bank of 
Glasgow, Montana. 

It was founded by two young men who 
knew nothing about banking. But they 
owned the only safe to be found between 
Minot, North Dakota and Fort Benton, 
Montana, a long stretch of 500 miles 


through sparsely settled trapper and 
Indian territory. Also, there was an un- 
used corner, eight feet square, in their 
general merchandise store at Glasgow. 
So, in 1891, John and Robert Lewis started 
the first bank in an area comprising 100,000 
square miles of Montana, North Dakota 
and Canada, and embracing a population 
of some 5,000 pioneer settlers. 


Customers in those days were the few 
intrepid souls who dared start business 
concerns (and saloons) in that Indian terri- 
tory north of the Missouri and Marias 
rivers which was opened for settlement in 
1889. Also ranchers who squatted on un- 
surveyed land in the valley, building dirt 
roofed cottonwood log dwellings from the 
skirtings of timber found along prairie 
streams. They often braved hundreds of 
miles of trackless prairie in a buckboard 
to get to town to transact business. 
Trappers, traders and Indians completed 
the picture. 

The bank has played an important part 
in the opening of the northwestern wheat 
and cattle country. Organized as a private 
bank, it was converted to a state bank in 
1902, and became the First National Bank 
in 1905. The Lewis brothers are still in 
active charge, John as president and Robert 
as vice-president. Resources are approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. The bank is said to be 
the last institution under original owner- 
ship of its size and kind in the Northwest. 

The bank’s first depositor became a direc- 
tor and served on the board for the follow- 
ing thirty-seven years. Another director 
had been a buffalo hunter from Texas to 
Montana in the late seventies. Still an- 
other, homesteading in the Dakota terri- 
tory, was sheriff of an area comprising 
40,000 square miles. 


Original home of First National Bank, Glasgow, Montana (with buffalo 
bones in foreground) contrasted with present quarters 
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The Lewis brothers knew their first cus- 
tomers intimately and have endeavored 
through the years to maintain a close con- 
tact with their depositors. They manage 
to do this even in boom times by standing 
in tellers’ cages and making it a point to 
know the new clients. Employee relation- 
ships have also been close, the average 
connection of employees with the bank 
being twenty years. 

In the early stages of their banking 
careers, when there were no state or Federal 
regulations, loans were based entirely on 
the brothers’ judgment of a man’s charac- 
ter and trustworthiness. Even today, this 
principle holds good wherever possible. 

One unusual transaction in the early days 
in which the bank figured was the financing 
of a steamboat at Glasgow. The boat was 
to pick up buffalo bones which had been 
deposited along the Missouri River for 
transportation to St. Louis. Eighty feet 
long and fourteen feet wide, the boat was 
built to accommodate three carloads of 
bones. But after being floated down the 
Milk River at Glasgow to the junction of 
the Missouri, the strong currents proved 
too much and the “Enabvuh”’ (Indian for 
surprise) had to be tied up and was 
attached by her creditors. 

When a flood control project culminated 
in the construction of the world’s largest 
earth-filled dam on the Missouri River at 
Fort Peck reservation some twenty miles 
from Glasgow, starting in 1934, the Lewis 
brothers in their First National Bank han- 
dled the payrolls for 7,000 to 10,000 
workers, as well as the business from the 
mushrooming shack towns and a Glasgow 
swollen over twice its normal population. 
One unusual fact was that out of 40,000 
payroll checks issued by one construction 
firm over a six-month period, less than 200 
checks were cashed at the bank by the 
payees. Yet the bank was able to supply 
the surrounding business concerns with the 
ready cash to accommodate the “boomers.” 

Many other banks in the territory, and 
there were hundreds, closed their doors or 
consolidated with larger institutions. But 
the First National Bank of Glasgow is 
still active, serving its rancher patrons, 
handling a new rush of business brought on 
by the construction of a large airport at 
Glasgow, and furthering the sale of War 
Bonds. 


Bank Pictures Self as 
Busy War Plant 


“One of America’s busy ‘war plants,’ 
that you walk into every week,” is the 
‘description which The Central Trust Com- 
pany in Cincinnati gives to an illustration 
of its lobby, in a recent newspaper adver- 
tisement. 

“When you stroll into the lobby of your 
bank, you see no rows of mighty tanks, 
stretched out along a swarming assembly 
line. You hear no pounding presses, no 
deafening roar of machinery,” the ad copy 
acknowledges. “But, for all the quiet and 
calm, you know you're in one of America’s 
busiest ‘war plants.’ ” 

Thus it is pointed out that the credit the 
bank extends for plant expansions, raw 
materials, and payrolls is as much a part 
of the production line as the machine that 
tools a gun or propellor shaft. 
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. for all the quiet and calm 


Also that banks are selling millions 
of dollars of war bonds each week, and 
through their safe deposit facilities are 


providing a secure place to keep these 
bonds. 

Further, the advertisement takes a war- 
time look at checking accounts and finds 
that they are saving vital tires, gasoline 
and time; that savings accounts are helping 
to build reserves for future emergencies and 
to fight off inflation; that the personal loan 
department stands ready to extend neces- 
sary assistance; and that the trust de- 
partment is helping those burdened with 
wartime responsibilities. 

“When you stop to think of it, your 
bank is actually a ‘war plant’ these days, 
isn’t it? And a pretty important one!” 
the advertisement concludes. 
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Hobby Theater a Big Hit in 
Bank Window 


Most hobbyists not only like to talk 
about their collections and handiwork but 
welcome an opportunity to show others the 
things in which they are interested. 

Evidence of this truism is seen in the fact 
that ever since October, 1938, some new 
hobby display has appeared each week in a 
prominent window of the Farmers Deposit 
National Bank in Pittsburgh. For this 
purpose, the Reliance Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which has its home office in the 
same building, designed a Hobby Theater 
and arranges the exhibits. 

The Hobby Theater is seven and one- 
half feet wide and three feet high, and 
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Start 1943 


UNITED 


... by having UNITED SERVICE AND 
RESEARCH, INC. handle your Appraisals, 
Property Sales, Mortgage Loans and 
Property Management. 


During the past year the 
greatest number of Banks 
and Insurance Companies in 
our history have made use 
of our varied real estate 
services. 


Our best recommendation 
is the increasing amount of 
business these financial 
firms place in our hands. 

Send for your free copy of 
our file size brochure which 
outlines the territory we 
serve and contains testi- 
monials for every branch 
of our service. 


UNITED 


Service and Research, Inc. 
81 Madison Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


Realtors 
Property Management. Sales. Appraisals. 
Offices: Terminal Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Metropolitan Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Buhl Building, Detroit, Mich. 




















NORTH and SOUTH 


Transactions outside your own bor- 
ders bring new problems, such as — 
Exchange Regulations — Credit and 
Character data on buyers or sellers — 
Shipping and Customs requirements. 


Your enquiries together with the related collec- 
tion items or Letters of Credit will be carefully 
attended to by our Managers. 


CANADA 


Branches from Coast to Coast 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Branches at St. John’s and twelve 
other points 


WEST INDIES 


Branches in Jamaica, Cuba, Puerto Rico 
and Dominican Republic 


Complete list of branches on request 
NEW YORK, 49 Wall Street 
LONDON, ENG., 108 Old Broad St., EC2 
General Offices 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Capital and Reserve, $36,000,000 


The BANK of 


NOVA SCOTIA 


ESTABLISHED 1832—OVER A CENTURY 
OF SERVICE 
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This hobby theater window display presented decorated gourds 


occupies one entire window. It forms an 
attractive stage for displaying the various 
hobbies, and approximately 100,000 people 
are estimated to stop each week in front 
of the bank’s windows. 

When the Hobby Theater was originally 
installed, there was no assurance that it 
would “‘click.”” It was believed, however, 
that if it was on display for a few weeks it 


| would justify the expense in putting the 


name of the Reliance Life Insurance Com- 
pany before the public in a favorable man- 
ner. Another doubt in the mind of the 


| sponsors, who had some eight or ten 


hobbies scheduled for display, was that 
enough other hobbyists could be found with 
interesting exhibits to maintain the Theater 
for any length of time. 

However, after the Theater had been on 
display continuously for several weeks, it 
was discovered that hobbyists came in off 


| the street to request an opportunity to dis- 
| play their collections, and soon bookings 
| were running a month or two ahead. On 


October 23, starting its fifth year of oper- 


| ation, the Theater had presented 209 con- 
secutive weekly displays and many more 





are arranged far in advance. 

The only direct advertising of Reliance 
Life Insurance Company appears on a 
narrow sign in front of the stage, where the 
full name of the company is displayed. 

However, the company benefits through 
building good will among the hobbyists, 
and also among the thousands of people 
who look forward regularly to the displays. 
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A. B. A. Announces New 
Earnings Report Forms 


In line with its program of promoting 
greater standardization and simplification 
of banking forms and procedure, a com- 
mittee of the Bank Management Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Association 
has been working for the past several 
months on a project directed toward 


recommending to the three Federal bank 
supervisory agencies the adoption of more 
uniform reports of earnings and divi- 
dends, and a simplified statement of 
condition. 

The three Federal agencies have now 
announced new earnings and dividends 
report forms, the commission states, on 
which banks hereafter will report their 
earnings data to these agencies. The forms 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, the Office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and the Federal Reserve System 
are not identical, but require similar data. 

At the same time, the commission an- 
nounces that it has evolved a condensed 
form of current operating earnings report 
for the use of banks which make a practice 
of reporting earnings data, to their share- 
holders and others. 

The suggested form for annual earnings 
reports to stockholders has already been 
distributed to New York State’s 718 com- 
mercial and industrial banks by the New 
York State Bankers Association. 

The Association’s intention is not to 
provide a form to be used without variation 
by all the foregoing banks. The basic 
purpose is rather to establish a minimum 
standard. Many banks, it is explained, 
already publish more data on earnings and 
expenses than the form calls for, while 
others do not furnish as much. 

It is pointed out that William R. White, 
former superintendent of banks in New 
York State, in his 1941 report cited the 
need for some plan under which all banks 
would furnish their stockholders with full 
information about earnings. He stated at 
that time: ‘Perhaps this will be done only 
if and when it becomes a requirement of 
statute.” 

It is the opinion of the committee pre- 
paring the earnings report form that volun- 
tary action on the matter is much more 
desirable than the imposition of legal 
requirements, and the New York banks are 
urged to accept the drafted report as 
one containing the minimum amount of 
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information which they will furnish their 
stockholders. 
The suggested form is as follows: 








CURRENT OPERATING EARNINGS 
REPORT 


Current Operating Earnings: 
Interest on Loan........... 
Interest and Dividends on 

WOON oo <0 sas ok 
Other Current Operating 
Earnings 
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Current Operating Expenses: 
RI Ns 6x8 6.60.0 eS eines 
Salaries and Wages......... 
Other Current Operating 

Expenses 


Reconcilement of Surplus and 

Undivided Profits: 

Surplus and Undivided 
Profits at beginning of 
WN tora d Aes che 

Net Current Operating Earn- 
ings (as above).......... 

Miscellaneous Additions 


Less: 
Dividends Declared........ 
(Other Deductions) + 


ee ee ee 


Surplus and Undivided 
Profits at end of year 


$aAce-6e whae ween 


*Any large items could be detailed in the publica- 
tion. 

{The actual published caption will be a specifica- 
tion of the deduction in cach particular case. 








The report was issued by the committee 
on bank management and research of the 
State Association, the chairman of which is 
Robert C. Tait, vice-president of the 
Genesee Valley Trust Co., Rochester. A 
special subcommittee on the report is 
headed by C. George Niebank, president 
of the Bank of Jamestown. 
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A. I. B. Plans Abbreviated 


Annual Meeting 


The American Institute of Banking will 
hold a one and a half day annual meeting in 
Chicago, June 9-10. It will be a stream- 
lined session to transact essential business 
and to elect officers; each chapter and study 
group has been requested to limit its 
representation to a single delegate with 
authority to cast the number of votes to 
which his or her group is entitled. 

The general outline of the convention 
program calls for a single business session, 
a chapter administrative conference, an 
educational conference, the holding of a 
national public speaking contest, and elec- 
tion of officers. 





Salutes to Three Veteran 
Banking Leaders 


Three prominent bank officers recently 
celebrated important milestones in their 
long and notable banking careers. 2 

On November 1, President Paul S. Dick 
of the United States National Bank, Port- 
land, Oregon, reached the forty-year mark 
with that institution. However, it was his 
47th year in banking, for in 1895 he 

' joined the Ainsworth 
National Bank in 
Portland as an eleva- 
tor operator. This 
pioneer institution 
merged with the 
United States Na- 
tional Bank in 1902. 
When Mr. Dick be- 
came president of the 
bank in 1931 it had 
deposits of approxi- 
mately $75,000,000; 
its deposits now stand 
at more than $275,000,000, or nearly a 
fourfold increase. Entrance into the 
branch banking field in 1933 helped to 
swell the deposits, but to Mr. Dick goes 
much of the credit for launching and 
developing the bank’s system of twenty- 
five branches. Although he has passed his 
65th year, Mr. Dick’s vigor shows no 
abatement, and in addition to handling a 
multitude of problems brought about by 
the war emergency, he devotes much time 
directly to the war effort. 

Frank O. Watts, chairman of the board of 


PAUL S. DICK 
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the First National Bank in St. Louis, was 
feted at a testimonial dinner by the bank’s 
directors, with the senior officers as invited 
guests. Thirty years 
before, in 1912, Mr. 
Watts had come to 
St. Louis from Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, to 
accept the vice-presi- 
dency of the old Third 


following year he was 
elected president. In 
1919 he effected the 
consolidation of the 
Mechanics-American 
National Bank and 
the St. Louis Union Bank with the Third 
National, to form the First National Bank 
in St. Louis—one of the largest bank con- 
solidations up to that time. He was presi- 
dent of the First National until 1928, when 
he became chairman of the board. He isa 
former president of the American Bankers 
Association and the Tennessee Bankers 
Association. 

President Samuel H. Plummer of the 
First National Bank of Newport News, 
Virginia, recently celebrated his fiftieth 
year in banking and his birthday anniver- 
sary on the same day. He was employed 
as a runner in 1892, and worked his way 
through every department of the bank. He 
served as cashier for a number of years 
and was elected president in 1936. He 
has served as president of the Virginia 
Bankers Association, and as a member of 
the A. B. A. executive council. He is also 
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—WARTIME CHANGES — 


In New England, as elsewhere, 
wartime changes have affected 
practically every type of business. 
This bank’s accurate and up-to- 
the-minute knowledge of business 
and credit conditions is now of 
particular value to correspondent 
banks throughout the nation. We 
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National 
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40 Water Street, Boston 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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noted for leadership in a long list of civic 
enterprises. 
SJ * Sd 


Impressive New Lobby 
Features Mural 


An accompanying picture shows the 
extremely modern and decorative new 
banking room of the Paterson Savings 
Institution, 73-year-old bank of Paterson, 
New Jersey. 

The main decorative note that immedi- 
ately strikes the eye is, of course, the huge 
mural wall painting, which depicts the city 
of Paterson in 1833. The scene for the 
mural was taken from an original print, 
and no time or effort was spared to capture 
the charm of the original, as well as accu- 
racy in the matter of location and physical 
appearance of important buildings known 
to be in the town at that early date. 

A large opening connects the new bank- 
ing room with the older quarters, which are 
still occupied by the bank. The mortgage 
and trust departments are now located in 
the former lobby, which has been modern- 
ized and decorated. 
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Benefits from Government 
Conversion Program 


The National Housing Agency suggests 
that “owned property” accounts of mort- 
gage lending institutions can be strength- 
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New banking room of Paterson Savings Institution, Paterson, N. J. 


ened through participation in the agency’s 
conversion program. 

This program, operated by the Homes 
Use Service, has been designed by NHA 
to assist in providing dwelling units for 
families of 1,600,000 additional war workers 
expected to flood some 85 war production 
centers by July 1. 

Under the conversion program, the 
Government will lease existing structures 
such as residences, stores, warehouses, 
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Located in America’s armament center, this bank is 
especially equipped to deal with financial problems 
arising from war production. 


Pledged, as we are, to do all in our power to further 
the prosecution of the war, we have set up a War Loan 
Division, experienced in the analysis of war contracts 
and familiar with the requirements of the armed serv- 
ices and other governmental agencies. 


We offer our services not only to local companies in 
need of war production loans but also to our corre- 
spondents throughout the country whose transactions 
with Detroit war industries can be expedited by our 
special and direct attention to their needs. 
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garages, or any kind of improved property 
that will lend itself to conversion into one 
or more additional dwelling units. Leases 
will be for seven years, or for two years 
after the end of the war emergency, which- 
ever is longer. At the expiration of the 
lease, the converted property will be 
turned back to the property owner in its 
revenue-producing condition. 

The principal idea behind the conversion 
program is to provide adequate housing for 
war workers, saving as much time, critical 
materials, labor, transportation and money 
as possible. 

The Government pays the property 
owner a cash monthly rental for the leased 
property, paying three months rental in 
advance when the lease is signed, and takes 
entire responsibility for obtaining tenants. 
The Government assumes all mortgage 
payments of both principal and interest 
for the life of the lease, pays all taxes and 
insurance, and pays the costs of mainte- 
nance of the property. It advances the 
money for all alterations, amortizing the 
expenditures over a period of seven years 
from rentals received from war workers. 

Mortgage lending institutions, by par- 
ticipating in the conversion program, will 
be assured of a cash income until property 
owned is sold. It can be sold while leased, 
subject to the terms of the lease. The 
NHA points out that the sale of such prop- 
erties should be stimulated because, instead 
of offering more or less obsolete single- 
family dwellings, etc., an institution can 
offer income producing properties already 
leased with carrying charges guaranteed. 
Structures not sold during the war emer- 
gency will revert to the owning insti- 
tution as an income property without lien. 
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Bank Expands Along With 
Latin American Trade 


Reflecting the growing demands upon 
American banking resources for financial 
assistance to the rapidly growing trade 
that is developing between United States 
and Latin America, the Pan American 
Trust Company in New York has moved 
to new and larger home office quarters at 
70 Wall Street. 

The Pan American Trust Company spe- 
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cializes in financial transactions related to 
Latin American trade and in acting as an 
international clearing house for Latin 
American business 
men. It was organ- 
ized in 1937 in offices 
at 52 Williams Street, 
where quarters have 
been steadily en- 
larged, and the com- 
pany reports that 
assets and deposits 
have trebled during 
the past five years of 
operation. The ma- 
jority of officers and 
office personnel speak 
Spanish and many of them also speak 
Portuguese. 

“Our move to 70 Wall Street has been 
dictated not only by the immediate need for 
larger space, but by the confidence in the 
future of the twenty Latin American coun- 
tries as a promising field for present and 
post war economic development,” states 
President John B. Glenn. “Latin American 
business men have demonstrated their 
responsibility as good risks from a credit 
standpoint. This is evidenced by the fact 





JOHN B. GLENN 


that out of sales totaling $750,000,000 made - 


in 1941, credit losses amount to only two- 
fifths of 1 per cent.” 

President Glenn has spent a large part 
of his business life in Latin America, and is 
recognized as an 
authority on Latin- 
American business 
and financial affairs. 
He has held executive 
positions with rail- 
way, mining and util- 
ity interestin Mexico; 
and later represented 
foreign banks in Mex- 
ico City. He also 
acted as financial ad- 
visor to the Mexican 
Government and was 
director of the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Com- 
merce at Mexico City. 
From 1927-1932 he 
was executive vice- 
president of the Chat- 
ham Phoenix Na- 
tional Bank & Trust 
Company, New York 
City, in charge of its 
foreign department. 

One of President 
Glenn’s prized posses- 
sions is the insignia of the Mexican Aztec 
eagle, awarded to him by the Mexican 
Government. It is the highest honor 
-Mexico bestows on a civilian and represents 
the appreciation of that republic for Mr. 
Glenn’s efforts in promoting Mexican and 
United States good will over a twenty-five 
year period. 

One of the directors of the Pan American 
Trust Company is Luis G. Legorreta, presi- 
dent of the Banco Nacional de Mexico. 
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70 WALL STREET 


Rochester Bank Reaches 
Half-Century Mark 


Congratulations are in order for the 
Security Trust Company in Rochester, 
New York, which recently celebrated its 
50th anniversary. The bank marked the 
occasion with a series of newspaper adver- 


tisements and an anniversary booklet. 

In its half century of service the bank 
has had but four presidents: Hiram Sibley, 
Edward Harris, James S. Watson and 
Bernard E, Finucane. Mr. Watson, now 
chairman of the board, is the only one of 
the original twenty-two founders still 
associated with the bank. 

Starting with $200,000 paid-in capital 
and $100,000 surplus, the bank now has 
resources of more than $41,000,000 with a 
capital of $600,000, surplus of $1,000,000 
and undivided profits of $1,650,000. The 
trust department supervises resources of 
approximately $142,000,000. 

In its anniversary booklet the bank calls 
especial attention to the record of its 
trust department, as follows: 

“‘Measured by volume of business, our 
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trust department is now the largest in the 
State outside New York City. There are 
fundamental reasons for such unusual 
growth. To illustrate—the oldest trust 
still on our books was opened March 4, 
1901. During the ensuing forty-one years, 
its funds have been variously invested, 
some Iosses suffered, some profits taken. 
Nevertheless, the average annual income 
paid to beneficiaries has been 4.34 per cent 
and even at today’s market values, the 
securities now held in trust are worth 
95.4 per cent of the original amount.” 

In a concluding message, President 
Finucane in looking to the future cites the 
fact that Security Trust is a youthful 
50-year old organization, in that only 
7 per cent of the officers and employees 
have reached the age of fifty, 








HIGHLIGHTS IN INSURANCE HISTORY 





When the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters was formed in 1866, it 
became what is believed to be the first 
nationwide association created by any 
business for the advancement and pro- 
tection of public welfare. 











Now comprised of 200 
leading capital stock fire 
insurance companies, the 
National Board’s outstand- 
ing work benefits the public 
through greater security of life 
and property—insurance companies, 
through reduced fire losses—policyholders, 
through lower insurance costs. Its history 
clearly demonstrates how a great private en- 
terprise meets grave social responsibilities in 
the democratic way. 













As members of the Na- 
tional Board, we have felt 
considerable pride in its un- 
surpassed leadership. Now, 
in time of war, its services to 
the country are almost without 
limit. Agents representing our com- 

panies provide strong stock company pro- 
tection to war industries the country over.- 
But even more important is the fire preven- 
tion and protection guidance, which has its 
effect on fighting fronts all over the world. 
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Dealers in Municipal Bonds 


The Chase offers correspondents a well rounded service 
in this type of investment. Inquiries from banks will 


receive the personal attention of experienced officers. 
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Distinctive Characteristics of United States Government Securities 
December, 1942 ‘hy 
’ MATURITY OFFERED RETURN COMMENT 
eekly on di basis pane NS 
Ww on discount basis to hi A rate for Traded i market. 
TREASURY BILLS Usually 91 days. bidder. ve bills due 12-16-42 was Wetent Gserer Purchase and Resale rate 0.375% per annum. 
0.369%. 
CERTIFICATES OF ae. Traded i 
INDEBTEDNESS Series E-1943. Par, plus accrued interest. 0.875%. ‘Available epee for benk loans. 
oacedgiame enn “ 
TREASURY TAX : 1.92% per | Not more than $5,000 plus i be applied in payment of any 
SAVINGS NOTES Sept. 1, 1945 Pat, plus accrued interest. annum when applied in one clas of eux in eny ove yea. 
Tax Series A-1945 of Redeemable for cha pe reo ema 
accuba wagmuieene ee 
Not salable or for bypothecation. 
; ‘Frat’ ive ieenien up Se nggtet npigmem of Sotto Sneree, 
TREASURY TAX Three from first day ses yd A ‘shctaunchie Scertexet of holder, for cash at par and accrued interest, 
on ver : 
SAVINGS NOTES wl siaathe ta: whieh por speuiehantiahe basin ols 807 | ge increase serum after 6 months from amu date on 30 data orar mata 
Tax Series C chased. 1.07% a year if held to ma- | Issued in ‘of $1,000, $10,000, 
turity. $500,000 and $1,000,000. : 
: apn plolgeh omonet reed from banking instituti 
gers tate te ayn the hn meet Payable at face if held to maturity. 
value to all at face amount to 
savuecy eons | HS Ses Se oe | ewe nthe une [Sema nn | aeemtcememtae tian 
* ‘more to i nine Cnt issue date, pone te otice, at 
e ~ ine ne a pi Oe cost plus interest at reduced rate. 
Avil al eps ol by 
UNITED STATES . ~ ers other than commercial banks. % N Nor lal or ave for 
SAVINGS BONDS 12 years from first day of | Not more than $100,000 cost price an- a NTe oe ete (OF hal — ——— St. 
SERIES G month in which purchased. anally of Series “G” and/oe Secis |. f-macurity), gpg phaclhoyes. pe date, on one month's notice, 
Taddinope mae bank loans. 
TREASURY ; . as for 
BONDS 1948 Par, plas accrued interest. 1.75% per annum, Issued in denominations of $500, $1,000, $3,000, $10,000, $100,000 
‘ Pa epe.ces coheed eaiy) 
Traded in market but not eligible for transfer to commercial 
TREASURY 1968 Par, plus acctued interest. . 250% per annum. Available as rh eo a 
BONDS Callable 1963 {hnaed to desoorisaione of #800, $1,000, $3,000, $10,00, $100,000 
($1,000,000 registered only). 
I 





“A market basket of government securities fo sell to everybody who has money”’ 
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FOR BANKS AND CUSTOMERS 





(SOVERNMENTS 


How Treasury war financing developed into a well-rounded program 
including war bonds, special bank issues, and Victory Fund drives 


NE of the problems of wartime 
QO financing has been the distance 
between New York City and 
Washington, D. C., said a nationally 
known New York banker and econ- 
omist interviewed for this article. The 
two hundred miles separating the chief 
financial center from the national 
capitol, at a time of rapid market 
changes, makes complete mutual un- 
derstanding of a hundred technical 
problems far from easy. 
The problem has been one of dis- 
tance; there has been no lack of co- 
operation. Secretary of the Treasury 


By 
HENRY J. BOONE 


Editor, THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


Morgenthau and his assistants have 
been co-operative. The Secretary has 
gone farther than his predecessors says 
the New York banker who has been 
actively associated with the problem 
for several years. 

Every effort has been made to erect 
a bridge of closer communication be- 


tween the Treasury and the mirket. 
The Treasury has relied greatly on the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank, as 
it has on all of the banks of the Federal 
Reserve System. It has consistently 
canvassed opinion. Before every issue 
it has called in representatives of both 
commercial banking and investment 
houses. Likewise, for many months, 
and going well back before Pearl 
Harbor, the Secretary has conferred 
regularly with a number of noted 
commercial bankers. 

More recently, to assure the Treas- 
ury of the full co-operation of com- 
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Vice-chairman of the Board, 
The National City Bank of 
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ROBERT STRICKLAND 
President, Trust Company of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Georgia 


ROBERT V. FLEMING 


President, Rigge Nation 
Bank, Washington, D. C. 
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President, Mercantile Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Com- 

pany of St. Louis 
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Executive Manager, American 
Bankers Association, New 
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A. L. M. WIGGINS 
President, Bank of Hartsville, 
Hartsville, 8 Carolina 


EDWARD E. BROWN 


President, The First National 
Bank of Chicago, Chicago 
Tllinot 





W. H. WOOD 
President, American 
Company, Charlotte, North 

Carolina 


THOMAS M. STEELE 
President, First National Bank 
and Trust Company of New 
Haven, New Haven, Connecticut 


Trust 


The A. B. A. Committee on Treasury Borrowing spoke for the commercial banks 
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mercial banks, both in the Victory 
Fund drives and in war financing 
generally, President W. L. Hemingway 
of the American Bankers Association 
undertook the appointment of a special 
A. B. A. Committee on Treasury War 
Borrowing. Prior to the opening of 
the December Victory Fund drive this 
committee met with the Treasury, at 
the invitation of the Secretary, to dis- 
cuss the distribution of government 
securities and to help formulate plans 
for bank co-operation. Mr. Heming- 
way is chairman of the committee and 
Harold Stonier is secretary. Members 
are Edward E. Brown, W. Randolph 
Burgess, Robert V. Fleming, William 
C. Potter, Thomas M. Steele, Robert 
Strickland, W. FP. Wood, and A. L. M. 
Wiggins. 


"THE primary job of the Treasury, 

particularly since the beginning of 
the war period, has been to take current 
income into the Treasury both from 
taxes and from the sale of government 
securities. The Treasury went into 
the war in better position to reach cur- 
rent income than was the case in other 
countries. It had already set up the 
mechanism for obtaining the savings 
of the general public in return for 
United States Savings Bonds. It was 
a simple matter to put this mechanism 
into higher gear for the sale of Defense 
Bonds, and later for War Bonds, and 
to establish the payroll deduction plan. 


That the Treasury was right, both in 
timing and principle, in going after 
this kind of money as its first step of 
war financing is not only agreed but is 
viewed as a fine conception of sound 
procedure. 

As its next step, the Treasury 
introduced the first series of Tax 
Savings Notes, which subsequently 
were changed to the more attractive 
Tax Series A and C now available. 

For the most part, until recently, 
the Treasury continued its accepted 
method of periodic offerings of issues, 
open for brief periods, with the 
issues going initially to banks and 
with distribution taking place largely 
through the banks. Except for the 
well-known and successful campaign of 
the War Savings Bond Committees, 
there had been no drives on Treasury 
issues. 

The first departure from traditional 
methods came last spring with the 
first offering of the so-called tap issues. 
While the name for these, which was 
taken from the British, is generally 
considered an unfortunate one since 
it seems to suggest the tapping of sav- 
ings instead of the real meaning of 
issues that are on tap for a specified 
period, it seems to stick. The idea, 
however, which was suggested by the 
Federal Reserve, and which was 
adopted after considerable discussion, 
was a step in the right direction. 

With Tax Savings Notes, tap and 


other issues available for wide distribu- 
tion above the level of War Savings 
Bonds, a natural sequel was the forma- 
tion of the Victory Fund Committee. 
As is already known, the Victory Fund 
program is a joint Treasury and 
Federal Reserve activity, with Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau as 


“This country is used to drives,’ 
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Paying for War 
Hundred Billion Dollars: 
That's U.S. Treasury's 
Financing Job for 1943 
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New York banker quoted in this article. 
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chairman, Chairman Marriner §S. Eccles 
of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System as liaison 
officer, and the presidents of the twelve 
Federal Reserve banks as both mem- 
bers of the national committee and 
chairmen of the district committees. 
As is also known, each ‘district chair- 
man is assisted by an _ executive 
manager. 

Members of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America throughout the 
country are also co-operating fully 
with the Victory Fund Committee. 
Acting through its president, who at 
that time was John §S. Fleck, the 
association took the initiative in offer- 
ing the services of investment bankers, 
dealers and salesmen. As the New 
York banker quoted above put it, the 
manner in which the investment men 
are giving of their time is amazing, 
particularly in view of the none-too- 
profitable years they have been going 
through. Also serving on Victory 
Fund groups throughout the country 
are insurance executives, business and 
financial leaders. 

The Victory Fund program, as it is 
now constituted, gives the Victory 
Fund people something they can “get 
their teeth in to,” in the words of the 
New York banker. “It gives them,” 
he says, “a market basket of govern- 
ment securities to sell to everybody 
who has money. This country is used 
to drives,” he adds, “and we are now 
set to operate on that basis. From 
now on we can have real shoe leather 
drives instead of office desk drives.” 

One of the obstacles confronting the 
earlier Victory Fund activities was 
the question of jurisdiction as between 
the Victory Fund Committee and the 
War Savings Bond Committee. The 
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heart of this problem was the Series F 
and G issues. These were originally 
assigned to the War Savings Bond 
Committees whose main prospects had 
always been the wage and salary 
worker and the small investor. The 
series F and G issues, however, had 
always held a greater appeal for the 
larger investor. These have now been 
reclassified as United States Savings 
Bonds, Series F and G, and added to 
the Victory Fund list. 


FACH of the issues in the Victory 

Fund market basket has its special 
appeal for some group. Each is a 
prime investment, backed by the 
United States Government. Variations 
are only in the terms, and these are of 
sufficient variety to meet practically 
any requirement. 

“‘Why,” asks the New York banker- 
economist, checking over the list of 
Victory Fund issues, “should a cor- 
poration show a big cash position 
when it can help both the Treasury 
and itself by buying tax notes that it 
will need, or by subscribing to Treas- 
ury Bills or Certificates of Indebted- 
ness that are the practical equivalent 
of cash? Why should any one with 
surplus funds at his command withhold 
them when he can put them into short- 
or long-term governments to suit his 
convenience and at a profit?” 

It is very much to the banks’ inter- 
est, and to the country’s interest, to 
reach current surpluses of cash and 
investment funds through the Victory 
Fund drives that are to come every 
three or four months for the duration 
of the war. Most of those engaged in 
the December drive are familiar with 
the sources of this money: individuals, 
corporations, the various pension and 









And the success of the December Victory Fund drive proved the point 
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sinking funds of counties, cities, towns, 
villages, school districts, universities, 
colleges, hospitals, orphanages, reli- 
gious institutions, insurance companies 
of all kinds, labor organizations, clubs 
and associations, fraternal organiza- 
tions, and others. Money in hoarding 
is in a class by itself and a special 
menace. Funds from these sources is 
less inflationary than the purchase of 
bonds by banks. “The finding of idle 
money,” to quote Dr. Burgess in the 
report of the Economic Policy Com- 
mission of the American Bankers 
Association, “‘is the next best thing to 
tapping current income, and it shoyld 
be sought with all possible diligence.” 

Among the institutional investors, 
it is known, are a number who feel that 
the 2% per cent return is very close 
for long-term issues. They feel that 
the rate is too low for the American 
economy, that it is lower than the 
London rate, and that there is still 
some risk in holding long bonds. They 
would like to see the Treasury give 
consideration to a 234 or 3 per cent 
rate, perhaps for longer issues, as an 
added stimulus to saving. They feel 
that this could be done without affect- 
ing the market structure. 

In spite of the desire for a better 
rate, there was no evidence of holding 
back in the December drive. So far as 
banks and insurance companies are 
concerned, it may be said that they 
have generally accepted the present 
rates and are going ahead. 

It is fair to add that the December 
drive was gotten up quickly, following 
closely the Secretary’s return from 
England, and that not as much time 
was spent on planning and organizing 
as could have been desired. Future 

See GOVERNMENTS—Page 32 
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N most banks, the cost of office sup- 
plies, while substantial, has been a 
relatively minor element in the 

general operative overhead. Banks in 
the past have been neither prodigal nor 
penurious in their use. There were 
reasonable controls on such expendi- 
tures, and obvious waste was, of course, 
not permitted. However, in the con- 
servation, salvage and reuse of office 
supplies it was the general feeling that 
there was a point beyond which the 
possible saving involved was not worth 
the labor and effort required to effect it. 

Today, it is not primarily a question 
of counting the cost or value. Many 
familiar office items cannot be had at 
all, and there is only a limited supply 
of other items still available. The 
materials and production facilities that 
formerly went into their manufacture 
have been largely converted to war 
use. 

“Take a look at the items pictured 
on the opposite page,” advises the 
editor of The Teller, noteworthy publi- 
cation of The Detroit Bank. “Before 
the war is over,” he predicts, “they 


Enlisting the co-operation 
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lhe War on Waste 


of Bank Suppties 


Today, with vital office 


items either unobtainable 


or hard to procure, it is obvious that the supplies 


now on hand must be made to go farther, last longer. 


This article presents some specific suggestions for 


conserving supplies . . . for winning the war on waste 


will be worth their weight in auto- 
mobile tires.” 

The lowly pin, the eraser, even the 
thumb tack, have come into their own, 
it is pointed out. They have suddenly 
become important because of their 
scarcity; as with the dodo-bird, in 
extinction they have achieved distinc- 
tion. 

“There was a time not long ago 
when it was considered hardly worth- 
while to stoop over and pick up a 
rubber band lying on the floor; it re- 
mained there until swept up by the 
porter,” recalls The Teller. ‘‘A paper 
clip was often used as a handy thing 


to twist into different shapes as a 
means of keeping one’s hands occupied 
while thinking or engaged in conversa- 
tion. A lead pencil worn to half its 
original length was too definitely a 
stub to be used any farther.” 

Those days are gone for the dura- 
tion, and banks are now thinking in 
terms of ‘““Make It Do.” Some of the 
ideas which have been put into practice 
by banks for conserving supplies are 
cited here; doubtless there are many 
more, and the editors of The Burroughs 
Clearing House would be pleased to 
receive additional suggestions to pass 
along to readers. 


of The Chase National Bank’s employees in the drive to save supplies 
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CHARLES H. HEWITT, Vice-president 
The Detroit Bank 
Detroit, Michigan 


As a means of making our employees 
conservation-conscious in the matter of 
supplies, we presented in our staff 
publication a summary of the purchas- 
ing problem confronting us, as follows: 

**Typewriter keys are off the market 
and their manufacture is prohibited. 
Rubber cement is unobtainable and its 
use restricted by government regula- 
tion. Other rubber items such as 
bands, fingers, and erasers can now be 
obtained only with difficulty and in 
small quantities. An insufficient sup- 
ply of them may continue to trickle 
onto the market for a while but they 
will be made of inferior reclaimed rub- 
ber. 

“Both brass and steel bank pins are 
scarce and may be purchased only with 
an A-l-J priority. The same is true 
of paper clips. Lead pencils will be 
made of cheaper. grades of wood with 
plastic or fibre ferrules instead of brass. 
The erasers, if any can be had, will be 
made of reclaimed rubber but the 
supply available for that purpose is 
only 30 per cent of normal. 

“Scissors and pen points are made 
of metal which can no longer be spared 
from war uses. Rubber sponges have 
long since passed out of the picture 
and natural sponges come from waters 
which have been taken over by war- 
ships and submarines.” 

With this specific information, em- 
ployees now have a better understand- 
ing of why it is essential that all co- 
operate by stretching the use of 
irreplaceable supplies, by eliminating 
unnecessary waste, and by-salvaging 
all reusable material. The individual 
watchword and slogan for the entire 
bank has become: ‘Make the old 
one do.” 

o J e 


THEODORE ROKAHR, Vice-president and 
Treasurer 

First Bank & Trust Company of Utica 
Utica, New York 


In our bank we made a start on the 
problem of conserving bank supplies 
by a “clean up” of all excess office 
- supplies in the desks of employees. In 
every bank, and in every office I 
suppose, unused supplies accumulate 
over a period of time in and on the 
workers’ desks. We asked every em- 
ployee to send to the supply room all 
office supplies in his or her desk in 
excess of one week’s requirements. 
The result was a substantial addition 
to the supply room stock, which was 
then inventoried to show us just how 
we stood in the matter of reserve sup- 
plies. This inventory gave us a start- 
ing point for future planning. 
The existing and prospective situ- 
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ation with respect to supplies was 
presented for discussion at a meeting 
of tellers and other workers called for 
the purpose. Ideas and suggestions 
were invited, and a number of practical 
ones received. Our meeting demon- 
strated that the men and women who 
are using office supplies on the firing 
line of every day bank operation are 
likely to know vastly more about 
possible ways and means of conserving 
them than the bank executive who 
heretofore has had little occasion to 
think of such details. 

The most critical supply situation 
appears to be that involving rubber 
and metal items. As to rubber bands, 
we furnish them to the employees who 
make up customers’ statements on the 
last day of the month, but they use 
them only on those statements which 
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are to be called for. Those which are 
mailed are inserted in the envelopes 
without rubber bands, the canceled 
checks being enclosed “‘loose” with the 
statements. When the statements 
that are retained at the bank are called 
for, the statement clerk removes the 
rubber band and secures the state- 
ments and checks together with small 
pieces of Scotch tape. 

In the case of large batches of checks, 
including our daily clearings and our 
sendings to the Federal Reserve Bank, 
string is used to hold them together. 

As to clips, we still receive in the 
incoming mail more than we have 
occasion to use, so that our present 
supply of about twenty pounds will be 
a sort of “rotating fund.” Inasmuch 
as all waste paper has to be examined 
carefully before it is baled, clips as 


A page from THE TELLER, staff publication of The Detroit Bank 
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1. Provide your desk or counter with 
handy, clean receptacles in which to 
accumulate and save paper clips, pins 
and rubber bands. 


2. Don’t permit these items to become 
mixed together. Keep them separate. 


3. Remove and save paper clips, pins and 
rubber bands from incoming mail, 
advertising, checks, reports and other 
material received by you. 


4. Go through your files and remove any 
unnecessary paper clips from the 
contents. 


5. Remove and save rubber bands from 
canceled checks before enclosing the 
checks in the statement envelopes at 
the month-end. Use bands only when 
there is a very large number of checks 
for one envelope. 


6. Retain and use for other purposes 
the carbon paper removed from forms 
(such as commercial ledger sheets). 


7. Watch the floors, desks and counters 
for stray paper clips, pins and rubber 
bands. Pick them up and save them. 








Check List of 25 Ways to Conserve Supplies 


Unless the bank has already drafted a similarly comprehensive list of anti-waste suggestions, why not clip out and 
retain as a reminder this reprint of ideas gleaned from THE TELLER magazine of the Detroit Bank ? 


8. Keep your supplies down to a mini- 
mum. This in itself reduces waste 
and spoilage. 


9. Return all supplies in excess of your 
minimum needs to the Supplies Sec- 
tion, Main Office. 


10. Also salvage the following and return 
to the Supplies Section: 


a. Metal typewriter ribbon spools. 


b. Empty metal containers of all 
kinds (such as from cleaners and 
waxes). 


c. Lead seals from coin bags. 


11. Use rubber cement, mucilage and 
Scotch tape sparingly. 


12. Don’t use two staples or bands when 
one is sufficient. 


13. Don’t discard half-used pencils. 
14. Clean rubber stamps frequently. 


15. Keep stamp pads well inked; then you 
will not have to pound so hard with 
rubber stamps. 


16. Wash out sponges frequently to re- 
move accumulations of dirt and muci- 
lage. 

17. Eliminate unnecessary reports and 
correspondence and unnecessary extra 
copies. 

18. In answering correspondence use the 
back of the incoming letter for the 
carbon copy of the reply whenever 
practicable. 


19. Single space typing whenever it will 
save a sheet of paper. 

20. Use narrower margins on reports and 
office memoranda. 

21. Use the short memo form whenever 
possible. 


22. Make reports as concise as possible. 


23. Use up existing forms before revising 
them except when immediate revision 
is essential. Make them do. 


24. Return ring and post binders to the 
Supplies Section when you have no 
further use for them. 


25. Keep your letterheads and blank 


forms where they will not become 
mishandled, torn and dirty. 














Conservation programs are doubly essential for smaller banks, which do not ordinarily carry large inventories 


well as pins and rubber bands which 
may get into the waste paper are 
salvaged at the time the examination 
is made. 

A saving in money and scarce mate- 
rial has been effected through the daily 
wiping or cleaning of pens on cus- 
tomers’ desks; they now last for a 
week or more, whereas formerly they 
were always thrown away and re- 
placed daily. We have also found it 
entirely practical to stamp out the 
lettering on old addressing machine 
plates and to reuse them. 

A o Sd 


O. B. LOVELL, Comptroller 
The First National Bank 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Through our house organ, in our 
bulletins, and in staff conferences, we 
have endeavored to have our entire 
personnel become saving conscious, in 
connection with the conservation of 
office supplies. One of the most help- 
ful steps we have taken in this direc- 
tion has been the introduction of 
“salvage trays” throughout the bank. 

A recent analysis of the contents of 
the wastebaskets, as revealed in the 
janitors quarters in our basement, 
indicated that many items of value 


Salvage trays prove helpful at The First 
National Bank, Madison, Wisconsin 


were being discarded every day at the 
various desks. This was true despite 
the fact that a great deal of caution 
had been preached, currently, with 
regard to the kind of items that might 
be saved for reuse. 

This waste was unintentional, of 
course, and occurred largely because 
no provision had been made for the 
return of the various items we had 



































been talking about. At first, we 
thought perhaps all wastebaskets 
should be removed, and in their stead 
only salvage trays should be placed on 
each desk. It was decided, however, 
that both are necessary, since there is 
a considerable amount of refuse which 
cannot be reused. 

Salvage trays are now on all desks, 

See BANK SUPPLIES—Page 33 
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By HENRY D. RALPH, Washington Correspondent 


Ration Banking 


Final touches are now being put on 
the nation-wide ration banking plan 
worked out by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and a special committee 
of the American Bankers Association. 

After a successful experiment in up- 
state New York as described in The 
Burroughs Clearing House for Decem- 
ber, OPA decided to extend the plan 
nationally during January. The New 
York experiment worked many “‘bugs”’ 
out of the plan and demonstrated that 
it is a practical way to clear ration 
stamps and coupons, but there re- 
mained to be settled a number of 
operating problems and several of these 
were still under discussion late in 
December. 

As far as the banks are eoncerned 
the most important of these were the 
form of contractual relationship be- 
tween them and OPA and a legal 
statement of their duties and responsi- 
bilities, and also the rate of compensa- 
tion, OPA having promised to reim- 
burse the banks for their costs in han- 
dling ration coupons. 

Some changes in.the method of clear- 
ing ration checks were also being 
worked out as a result of the experience 
in New York State in order t>) make 
the system as simple as possible and 
.still give OPA‘sufficient controls over 
transactions in rationed goods. De- 
tailed instructions are being prepared 
for banks outlining the clearance sys- 
tem finally decided on. 

All commercial banks and branches 
in the country will participate in the 
ration banking program, but not every 
dealer will have to make use of it. 
Experience in the field test indicated 
that it would be less costly to the 
government and less trouble for the 
retailers if the smaller dealers were 
permitted to exchange stamps and cou- 
pons for certificates enabling them to 
get new supplies. To the banks this 
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War Ration Book Two, which introduces the point system 


exemption means fewer very small 
ration accounts to handle. 

As the system gets into operation it 
is probable that ration banking will 
be applied to all commodities of general 
consumption which are under ration- 
ing. Such rationed articles as auto- 
mobiles, tires, and typewriters, which 
are distributed in relatively small 
quantities and to a limited number of 
persons each month can be handled 
outside the banking system. But 
articles of wide use, like sugar, gaso- 
line, and meats, involve the handling 
of so many coupons that a banking 
system of some sort is necessary and 
OPA wisely decided to call on the com- 
mercial banking system instead of 
setting up its own clearance facilities. 

A separate ration account must be 
maintained for each commodity han- 
dled by each dealer, and as more and 
more commodities come under ration- 
ing the coupon clearing system will 
grow in proportion. 

The new “‘point rationing” system, 
however, should simplify this problem, 
although at first glance it might seem 
to complicate it. During January 
every person in the country will receive 
War Ration Book Two containing 


sheets of red and blue stamps with 
numbers and letters on them. These 
stamps can be used for any articles 
designated by OPA, just as certain 
of the coupons from Book One, origi- 
nally issued for sugar, are being used 
to ration coffee. The first use of 
Book Two will be meats, and other - 
commodities that have not yet been 
announced. 

Point rationing works this way: 
OPA might say that blue “A” stamps 
could be used to buy meat during a 
given week and would set “point 
values” for each type of meat under 
rationing, for example, 8 points for a 
pound of sirloin steak and 1 point for-a 
pound of hamburger. The purchaser 
has 16 points in his blue “A” stamps 
and can buy 16 points’ worth of any 
kind of meat he wants that week. The 
butcher simply deposits his week’s 
collection of blue “A” coupons with 
his bank and the bank credits his meat 
ration account with so many points. 
These coupons have values of 1, 2, 5, 
and 8 points, so instead of just count- 
ing the number of coupons and multi- 
plying by the value in gallons as is 
done ‘with gasoline, the number of 
points are totaled, which is an opera- 
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tion essentially no different from 
counting a pile of paper currency of 
different denominations. Of course, 
if OPA decided it needed to check 
through the banks on the pounds of 
sirloin, hamburger, etc., each butcher 
sold each week there would be a 
tremendous accounting problem, but 
such is not the present intention. 

In working out the final details of 
the nation-wide ration banking system 
every effort was made to keep the 
system sufficiently simple so that 
smaller banks could handle it without 
a serious strain on available man power 
and equipment, because even though 
adequately compensated many banks 
would be unable to add new employees 
capable of keeping the accounts, and 
new office machinery is difficult to 
obtain. In the New York field test 
each bank was permitted to keep the 
accounts in its own way, and the co- 
operating banks had no difficulty 
adapting their present bookkeeping 
methods to ration banking. Ordinary 
accounting machines can tabulate 34% 
pounds of sugar as 3.25, and the form 
of accounts usually used for money 
deposits are satisfactory for ration 
coupon accounts. Checks used by 
dealers in checking on their ration 
accounts are supplied by OPA, as are 
coupon deposit slips, so the banks need 
not furnish any special supplies to 
coupon depositors. There is no re- 
quirement that dealers depositing cou- 
pons with a bank must also maintain 
a money checking account at that 
bank. 

The plan in no way affects the con- 
sumer, since he gets his ration coupons 
from his local ration board and uses 
them at any store and so has no 
interest in what happens to the cou- 
pons thereafter. Neither is the bank 
in any way concerned with the issu- 
ance of ration stamps nor their use or 
misuse prior to the time a dealer 
deposits them. The system is simply 
a job of clearance between retailers, 
wholesalers and producers and the 
issuing office (OPA) in the same way 
that bank checks are accounted for 
and cleared. 


Farm Production Goals 


Commercial banks again are called 
upon to take an active part in financing 
the Food-For-Freedom program, one 
of the most important home-front war 
activities, and recent actions by the 
administration have eliminated many 
of the risks that accompany farm 
financing in normal times. 

By an Executive Order delegating 
broad authority, President Roosevelt 
has designated Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Claude R. Wickard as Food 
Administrator. Food and fiber produc- 
tion goals for 1943 have been set, 
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CLAUDE R. WICKARD, Secretary of Agriculture, new Food Administrator 























FARM PRODUCTION GOALS, 1942 AND 1943 
Acres 1942 1942 1943 onnioan et 
Commodity ae Goal Reported Goal 1942 1942 
Numbers Goal Reported 
Thousands Thousands Thousands Per cent Per cent 

Ea Meee are A 55,000 53,427 52,500 95 98 
RT a A 3,550 3,868 3,600 101 93 
eR Pere er oer A 1,320 1,481 1,380 105 93 
EET Oe ee A 93,750 91,098 95,000 102 104 
TE RR ae, A 40,000 40,600 37,300 93 92 
__ eee A 16,000 18,193 18,000 112 99 
Grain Sorghum........... 10,000 9,221 10,000 100 108 
PE ci GausGsc nes A 72,000 72,710 71,100 99 98 
ae A 4,500 4,675 5,000 1 107 
Soy Beans for Beans(2).... A 9,000 10,900 10,500 117 % 
RSS ee A 5,000 4,173 5,500 110 132 
ee A 2,600 2,376 2,800 108 118 
I ns ote a ag A 665 530 665 100 125 
Re ee A 25,000 24,005 22,500 90 94 
Tobacco: 

Flue-cured............ A 841 796 841 100 105 

RR A 383 356 421 @l10 118 

Other Domestic........ A 272 246 272 100 110 
6 ee A 330 331 340 103 103 
OS ee A 1,050 1,061 1,050 100 99 
RR Se A 3,060 2,845 3,160 103 11 
Sweet Potatoes........... A 850 757 757 88 100 
Commercial Truck Crops... A 1,840 1,738 1,720 94 99 
Hay Crop Seeds........... A 4,919 3,339 4,709 %6 141 
ON re A seal 300 6 
ra re Tons 15,018 15,271 14,610 97 96 
Cattle and Calves......... Lbs.@ 9,585,000 10,160,000 10,910,000 114 107 
Sheep and Lambs......... Lbs. 940,000 1,009,000 990,000 105 98 
ee Lbs. 11,125,000 10,800,000 13,800,000 124 127 
Lard.. Lbs. 2,820,000 2,500,000 3,400,000 121 136 
I Bio or soSe eat ote Lbs. 125,000,000 120,000,000 122,000,000 98 102 
Eggs...... . Doz.@ 4,200,000 4,414,000 4,780,000 114 108 
SN onc deeds xe aees Lbs.) 3,118,000 3,118,000 4,000,000 128 128 
UN, oda cassia gst Lbs 500,000 485,000 560,000 112 115 
@Midpoint of range. @Dressed weight. ®Total production. 
(@)Harvested acres. 
@Allotment same as 1942, acreage expected same as 1942. 














Increased production provides many outlets for loans to farmers 


Congress has provided “support prices” 
for major crops continuing through the 
war and into the post-war adjustment 
period, and demands for all farm 
products are certain to continue high 
for several years. 


Increased production of most of all 
foods and farm products with indus- 
trial uses is vitally necessary for the 
war, and banks in rural areas can 
assist by extending production credit 
to farmers and by helping them under- 
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stand the program and in operating 
under wartime difficulties of shortages 
of labor and equipment. The program 
is generally similar to last year’s, but 
during 1943 the government will main- 
tain an even closer control in order to 
see that farmers produce more with less. 

The farms of the nation have been 
converted to war no less than manu- 
facturing plants and, like manufac- 
tured goods, farm output and prices 
are governed less by the market than 
by governmental controls. Secretary 
Wickard has announced national pro- 
duction goals for important farm 
products and some others will be 
announced before long. In general 
1943 goals do not represent as large a 
percentage increase over 1942 as the 
"42 goals did over ’41, but they repre- 
sent what the government experts 
think can be produced and the war 
economy is being based on the expecta- 
tion that they will be met. 

Crops that are not so essential to 
the war program, or that require too 
much shipping space for the food value 
contained, should be sacrificed in favor 
of the desired crops. In some cases, 
such as wheat and cotton, reductions 
in acreage are desired in order to in- 
crease the acreage of more necessary 
crops such as peanuts and soy beans, 
and judicious bank financing can 
assist in such shifts of production. 

The national goals are being broken 
down by states and counties, and by 
participating in the activities of the 
Department of Agriculture County 
War Boards and the County Agricul- 
tural Planning Committees bankers 
can keep informed on the specific 
goals and conditions in their localities. 

The 1943 goals call for the highest 


production in the history of American 
agriculture, but before they were set 
they were keyed into both the food 
resources and the food needs of all the 
United Nations. In spite of the high 
goals many foods will have to be 
rationed because at least 25 per cent 
of our entire food production in 1943 
will go either to our allies or our fight- 
ing forces, and higher employment 
and wages have increased demands at 
home. 

This demand on the farms comes at 
a time’ when increased production 
is most difficult because of shortages 
of man power, transportation, ferti- 
lizer, and farm machinery and equip- 
ment. For this reason the recent 
conversion of the Department of 
Agriculture into a national food ad- 
ministration is of greatest importance. 
The Department has been regrouped 
into three administrative units, Food 
Production Administration, Food Dis- 
tribution Administration, and Agri- 
cultural Research Administration. 
Secretary Wickard describes it as a 
“national assembly line” for food 
production and distribution. The 
Farm Credit Administration and the 
Farm Security Administration, among 
other agencies, are now parts of the 
Food Production Administration. 

Secretary Wickard has full responsi- 
bility for and control over the nation’s 
food program and, in co-operation 
with other Federal agencies where 
necessary, he has power over produc- 
tion, distribution, rationing, exports, 
allocation of farm equipment and sup- 
plies, and similar problems in connec- 
tion with farm production, processing, 
and-marketing of foods. and other farm 
products. 


Exemption of men over 38 may help to ease man power problem 


PAUL V. McNUTT, head of War Man Power Commission 
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One of his first steps was to set up 
an over-all plan for rationing farm 
machinery and equipment, “unfreez- 
ing” equipment in dealers’ hands for 
distribution as directed by county 
farm rationing committees. Another 
step, taken in connection with the War 
Man Power Commission, was to estab- 
lish new agricultural classifieations for 
deferment from the draft for essential 
farm workers. This deferment is based 
on production of a certain number of 
“‘war units” per man, examples of a 
unit being one milk cow, fifteen acres 
of wheat, etc. This system gives rea- 
sonably good assurance that the draft 
will not prevent a farmer from tending 
and harvesting the crops he under- 
takes to produce. The wage ceiling 
has been lifted on farm labor in order 
to retard drains of man power out of 
agricultural regions, and the War Man 
Power Commission is co-operating 
with the Department of Agriculture in 
a detailed program to supply more 
labor to meet the farm production goals. 

The “price support” program an- 
nounced at the same time as the 
production goals enables the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to maintain price 
“floors” for essential farm products 
during the war and for some time 
thereafter, although little slackening 
of demand is anticipated for some time 
after the end of the war because of the 
anticipated heavy food and clothing 
needs of our Allies and occupied terri- 
tories. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion has endorsed these support prices 
and is aiming to set retail price ceilings 
which will not hamper maximum farm 
output. 

New farm construction and purchase 
of new machinery and equipment are 
strictly limited, so farmers will be 
seeking few loans for new capital in- 
vestment. Their chief calls on banks 
will be for working capital to get addi- 
tional acres into cultivation, to shift to 
less familiar crops, to hire labor, and 
to carry production to harvest. With 
the government using all its resources 
to see that production goals are met, 
and with an insatiable market absorb- 
ing all essential farm products at firm 
prices, banks should be able to find 
many outlets for loans among farmers 
who are co-operating in raising the war 
products designated for their counties. 


¢ ¢ ° 


War Man Power 


Bank employment probably will be 
little affected for some time by the 
operations of President Roosevelt’s 
executive order greatly strengthening 
the War Man Power Commission 
headed by Paul V. McNutt. Most 
important to banks is the fact that 
men more than thirty-eight years of 
age will not be drafted and that volun- 

See WASHINGTON OUTLOOK—Page 36 
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N advertising, the principle of keep- 
| ing everlastingly at it is a sound 

guide to procedure; in financing 
receivables, it is an absolute “must.” 
Conceivably, a bank could reduce or 
even suspend its advertising program 
for a time without suffering irreparable 
damage, but if in its financing of 
receivables it should relax its vigilance 
for even a day, disaster is almost 
certain. 

Twenty years of making loans on 
accounts receivable have shown us 
that a satisfactory net return can be 
earned on such loans and that, with 
proper safeguards, they can be made 
as safe as other and more familiar types 
of bank financing. Our experience in 
this field has also convinced us that, if 
those safeguards are not carefully 
established and faithfully maintained 
—well, it would be easier and simpler 
to donate the bank’s money to some 
worthy cause in the first place. 

Our first safeguard, to borrow a 
term from the movies, is a compre- 
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BANK SERVICING | 
of RECEIVABLES 


By 


‘ RAYMOND B. COX 


President, Webster and Atlas National Bank of Boston, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Out of twenty years’ experience in making loans on 


accounts receivable, this bank has evolved a series 


of safeguards found to be essential to this type of 


financing. Here they are described in clear detail 


hensive “‘preview” of the applicant 
and his whole business set-up. We 
draw the usual mercantile reports and 
make the same credit investigation 
that we do in the case of any pro- 
spective borrower. Since the operation 
of the receivables on which we loan our 
money will be largely in the borrower’s 
hands, the moral factor is of excep- 


tional importance. If this preliminary 
investigation is encouraging, we are 
ready for the next step. 

We send a representative of judg- 
ment and experience, the head of our 
receivables financing department if at 
all possible, to the applicant’s place of 
business. Often an astute observer 
can deduce much of significance from 





One important safeguard is a bookkeeping and record system that gives complete details accour 































































































































































































Figure 1 (page 23): Triple duty form which includes schedule of accounts assigned, the actual remittances received from customer. Figure 3: Card by t 
assignment, and demand note. Figure 2: Collection report sent by borrower to bank with actual assigned by the borrower. Figure 4: Each payment#Rceived by 
Form 715 3-42 300 sets 
PAYMENT AND RESERVE ADJUSTMENT RECORD 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT | 
a —— 
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a seemingly casual inspection of the ‘ i 

personnel, the physical organization of [> © '. © 
the place, the manner in which it is : 

operated. Obvious inefficiency in the dd) 
operation of the business is, of course, ; 
a warning signal to go slowly. 

Our representative’s chief job, how- ant Acrounts Number 
ever, is to analyze the accounts which, Original Schedule uf sa a ea 
prospectively, will serve as collateral This ts to Certify that the persons named below are indebted to the eed 
security for our money. More than undersigned in the sums set opposite their respective names, for property ee 
that, he must ascertain, so far as that or merchandise sold, shipped and delivered. Check = -% 
is possible, what results may be ex- 
pected in the business if we make the “ae 
money available. Will the loan simply 
stall off the sheriff for another six 
months or will it enable the borrower 
to do a real, constructive job in the 
business? In most, though not all 
cases, a manufacturer’s need to borrow 
on his receivables arises out of an 
expansion of his sales beyond the 
limitations of his working capital. A 
loan on his receivables finances his 
production. His collections enable him 
to pay us and get out his profit. Un- 
less a loan on receivables promises to 
accomplish some such constructive 
result, we will not make the loan at all. 
It is the constructive purpose in re- 
ceivables financing that distinguishes 
these legitimate, ethical loans from 
what has been scornfully called the 
‘hocking of accounts.” 

Assuming, then, that the prospective 
borrower is a good moral risk and that 
the loan would accomplish something 
constructive in the business, what 
about the accounts themselves? Most 
satisfactory of all are accounts arising 
out of the sale of a finished article 
which has a resale value if returned. 


PAGE NO 


accounts receivable loans at all timés 


Card by bank to follow each account 
ment ed by the bank is carefully entered 


























il and of, existing agreement between the Borrower 
The Borrower hereby acknowledges receipt from the Bank of the above accounts for collection only, for eccount of the Bank in accordance 
the terms and conditions of the existing agreement aforesaid. 
INCOME 
AMOUNT 
or 
CHECK 


A ted 
Desir GREDIT 








ty WEBSTER and ATLAS NATIONAL BANK of BOSTON 
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ony te mretee ccke ices 
Sore 


dorcel MEMO. AUDIT On demand after date for value received 
— STATEMENT 














AMOUNT WEBSTER and ATLAS NATIONAL BANK of BOSTON or order, at said Bank in Boston, Mass. 


REMARKS yi 





Detlare 
with Interest at the rate of six cent annum, and tn addition thereto, in event of default in 
or er per pers > atin Payment et maturity, all legal and other costs and 
The makers, end and 
protest. 





of thie note end other verties thereto, and exch of them, hereby severally waive demand, notice end 
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Accounts for services rendered, as in 
the case of contractors, accountants 
and engineers, for example, are not so 
desirable because they are subject 
to many interminable disputes. Ac- 
counts due from small retailers or other 
debtors of a kind where the mortality 
rate is high, should also be avoided; if 
the bank should eventually be obliged 
to collect them direct, the collection 
cost might be unpleasantly heavy. 


OUR represc.itative, in addition to 

making an audit of the borrower’s 
books, takes off a complete list of the 
accounts receivable and compiles the 
pertinent data on the invoices making 
up the individual accounts. He studies, 
too, the paying record of each account, 
for often that is more important from 
our point of view than the commercial 
agency rating of the account. 

It may sound a bit extreme to say 
that each account is studied as thor- 
oughly as if we were going to make an 
unsecured loan to each debtor, but 
that is what our auditor’s analysis of 
the accounts accomplishes for all 
practical purposes. Each account is 
classified according to age and credit 
rating. We must now choose which 
accounts we are willing to accept as 





Mr. Cox conferring with C. Vernon Hoddinott, manager of the special department 
handling accounts receivable loans 


No losses on receivables have been suffered to date 


collateral. Ordinarily our acceptance 
of an account depends upon its size, 
rating and paying record. Non-rated 
and slow-paying accounts should prob- 
ably be eliminated entirely, but on 
occasion we have accepted a small per- 
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centage of these from a borrower whose 
other accounts were well rated and 
prompt paying. 

Several important decisions must 
now be made. First of these is to deter- 
mine the rate of advance. In other 
words, suppose you have selected 
accounts aggregating $100,000 which 
you consider suitable collateral for a 
loan. Will you advance $10,000, 
$50,000 or even $100,000 on them? 
Several factors enter into this prob- 
lem, and in individual cases there may 
be special factors to be considered. 

Discounts allowed, particularly quan- 
tity discounts, are often an important 
element in determining the rate of 
advance. Thus, if the accounts total 
$100,000, but the average discount 
over all the accounts is 5 per cent, only 
$95,000 will be collected on them. 
The maximum rate of advance would 
then be 95 per cent, less whatever 
margin of safety is deemed necessary 
in the particular situation. If the 
margin of safety for the particular bor- 
rower is fixed at 20 per cent, for ex- 
ample, then the rate of advance would 
be 75 per cent, permitting a maximum 
loan of $75,000. 

Returned merchandise is in some 
cases an important consideration in 
determining the rate of advance. If 
the history of the accounts shows that 
merchandise has been returned and 
credit allowed, say, up to 5 per cent, 
the collectable value of the accounts 
is thus reduced to 95 per cent of their 
gross amount. Other factors may still 
further reduce the true value of the 
accounts. 


See SERVICING RECEIVABLES—Page 34 


Most vital safeguard: The monthly 
audit in the borrower’s office, using 
the forms shown in Figures 5 and 6 
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The CLEARING HOUSE of PICTURES 


















GEORGE W. SPINNEY 


ALLAN E. ARSCOTT 













CHARLES H. DIEFENDORF 


HUNTLEY R. DRUMMOND 








STANLEY M. WEDD 









CHARLES H. DIEFENDORF ... Mr. Diefendorf has been elected president 
of The Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, and also president of the Marine. Midland 
Coporation. He succeeds the late George F. Rand, who had previously held both 
positions. Mr. Diefendorf started his business career with the Marine Trust Company 
in 1907 as a messenger. He became assistant treasurer in 1921, assistant vice-president 
in 1926, vice-president in charge of the securities department in 1927, and in 1931 he 
was named executive vice-president. ; 


HUNTLEY R. DRUMMOND, GEORGE W. SPINNEY, B. C. GARDNER 
. »- Changes in the top executive ranks of the Bank of Montreal 
were announced at the annual meeting December 8. Mr. 
Drummond, president, was named chairman of the board. 
G. W. Spinney moves from general manager to president, and 
B. C. Gardner has been promoted from assistant general man- 
ager to general manager. 

Mr. Drummond became president of the bank in 1939; 
his father, Sir George Drummond, was a former Bank of 
Montreal president. Mr. Spinney joined the bank in 1906 and 
became general manager in 1936. Mr. Gardner was made 
assistant general manager in 1935. 


ALLAN E. ARSCOTT, STANLEY M. WEDD... 
At the annual business meeting of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce on December 8, A. E: Arscott was promoted to 
executive vice-president, from his position as vice-president 
and general manager. He joined the bank in 1905 and had 
been general manager for the past six years. Stanley M. Wedd 
has been appointed general manager to succeed Mr. Arscott. 
He also joined the bank in 1905, and has been assistant general 
manager since 1937. 


ROBERT RAE... Mr. Rae, general manager of the 
Dominion Bank, Toronto, was elected a vice-president at the 
annual meeting December 5. He joined the bank in 1906, 
served in branches at Montreal, New York and Toronto, and 
became general manager in 1937. 


N. M. CLIFFORD... Mr. Clifford recently became 
president of the First National Bank in Amarillo, Texas. A 
veteran Texas banker, Mr. Clifford is also president of the 
Electra State Bank, Electra, Texas. 


JOSEPH E. PERRY... Mr. Perry, Commissioner of 
Banks for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts since 1940, 
is the new president of the National Association of Supervisors 


B. C. GARDNER 


of State Banks. This association is composed of all the bank commissioners in the 
United States, a group having supervision over more than two-thirds of all commercial 
banks and nearly all the non-commercial banks in the country. Mr. Perry, a veteran 


attorney and tax authority, has supervision over more than 1,100 financial institutions 
in Massachusetts. 





ROBERT RAE N. M. CLIFFORD 
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[nformatton 
~ ABOUT 


NLIKE some other banks, this 
bank has not attacked the em- 
ployee training problem by regu- 

larly held classes compulsorily at- 
tended, by instruction manuals or by 
required textbook reading, though we 
know that all those methods have 
proved helpful elsewhere. 

Manuals and banking publications 
are made available to our employees, 
and occasional meetings are held for 
the announcement and discussion of 
new or changed methods. But the 
employees themselves have taken the 
whole regular employee training prob- 
lem out of the hands of our manage- 
ment and have developed a solution 
far more effective and far more enjoy- 
able to them than anything we might 
have devised. What they have pro- 
duced is, admittedly, a home-grown 
product, but one which, in our opinion, 
could hardly be matched for results 
and practicality by a more formal and 
more elaborate training program. 

Errors by bank employees attentive 
to their duties are sometimes described 
legally as negligence, when actually 
they result from a lack of complete and 
accurate understanding of just how 
certain transactions should be handled. 
Realizing this a few years ago, from 
experiences and from observation, the 
tellers of this bank began to hold 
monthly meetings at which they ex- 
changed experiences and compared 
notes on various questions that arose 
in the day’s work. They found that 
this exchange of experiences and dis- 
cussion of problems benefited each in 
a material way. 

When the Selective Service Act be- 
came operative in 1940, we, like many 
other banks, sought to stabilize our 
organization so far as that was hu- 
manly possible by employing girls to 
fill vacancies left by our departing 
men. Some of these girls we hoped to 
develop, and have developed, into 
tellers for savings accounts and even 
for checking accounts. Meanwhile, 
our experienced tellers, observing the 
large number of new faces in the organ- 


All questions are written out, and sub- 
mitted before the program starts 
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Please 


BankKING! 


By 


J. N. GARBER 


Cashier, Forbes National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


This bank does not have a formal training program 


for its staff. 


Instead, employees have developed 


their own solution ... monthly quiz sessions which 


provide valuable information, yet are entertaining 


ization and realizing the need of bank- 
ing information for the newcomers and 
the desirability of “‘refresher’’ discus- 
sion for the older members, hit upon 
the idea of admitting to their monthly 
meetings all employees who cared to 
attend. This meant, of course, that 
the newest and youngest employee 
could get the benefit of the knowledge 
and experience of these well-informed, 
capable tellers. 

Then a new problem arose. Every- 
body, in both our offices, expressed a 
desire to attend the meetings. With 
such a large group in attendance, it 
was obvious that some definite proce- 


dure had to be set up, and, preferably 

to be kept as informal as possible. The 
enlarged attendance implied, also, the 
desirability of widening the scope of 
the discussions. If the discussions 
were limited solely to tellers’ problems 
and experiences, as they had been 
previously, employees in other depart- 
ments might well feel that the whole 
thing was too remote from their daily 
work to be of much immediate, practi- 
cal value to them. 

Among our tellers are several fans of 
the famous “Information, Please!” 
radio program. Here, it was suggested, 
was a ready-made blue print for the 








and deposit it? 


ance tax? 
4. What is meant by uncollected funds? 


- 


go 


open it? 
and wife. Why? 


deposit them? 








Typical “Information Please’’ Questions 


1. Is an overdraft a liability or an asset and why? 
2. If a check is made payable to John Jones or Bearer, can Frank Smith endorse 


3. If a beneficiary cashes a defense bond will he have to pay a government inherit- 


What is the capital of the Forbes National Bank? 


6. Can a single name savings account be changed from one name to another if there 
has already been one withdrawal during the month? 


What are the deposits of the Forbes National Bank? 
Would you accept a deposit when the signature cannot be verified in any way? 


9. Aman and his wife open a joint checking account and he wants to know, “If one 
of us dies, will this account be tax free?” 


10. If aman and his wife came in and wanted to open a joint account and she was in 
business and insisted on keeping her maiden name on the account, would you 
11. There are a few joint accounts in our bank where the two people are not husband 


12. Does the power of attorney give the attorney the right to write checks as well as 
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monthly meetings. Why not a monthly 
program of “Information, Please — 
About Banking?” And so the pattern 
was found! 

This program pattern at once pro- 
vided a means of widening the field of 
discussion and at the same time of 
adapting it to the every-day work of 
people in all departments. A girl in 
one of the operating departments can 
ask a question about some subject 
bearing on her day-to-day duties. A 
girl ambitious to become a teller can 
ask about and get first-hand answers 
about procedure at the teller’s window. 

Then the tellers, to clinch the suc- 








Answers 


1. It is an asset because it is owed 
to us. 


2. Yes, but as a matter of practice 
we require the endorsement of 
the payee and the bearer. 


No. 

A check in transit is uncollected. 
$500,000. 

Yes. 

$12,450,000. 


No. The bank might be liable 
for the amount deposited. 

9. Yes. 

10. Yes. 

11. When the bank was first organ- 


ized, there was no rule against 
this. 


12. Yes. 


SPF + 











The three “‘experts’’ face their questioners. 














cess of their program, decided that 
their meetings could be longer and 
uninterrupted and attendance more 
enjoyable through arrangement of a 
dinner at a near-by restaurant. Also, 
the tellers were receiving other sugges- 
tions from members of their prospec- 
tive group. Just how they worked 
out their final plans is best shown by a 
typical monthly program. 

As soon after the close of the day’s 
work as possible, usually between 4:30 
and 5:00 P.M. chairs are placed for the 
“audience” in the lobby of our main 
building. Morgan O’Brien, our head 
teller and a prime mover in the project, 
sits up front to preside. He waits 
until the people from the other office 
have arrived and all are seated, then 
calls the meeting to order. His first 
job is to introduce the speaker for the 
meeting. 

This idea of a speaker for each meet- 
ing was adopted by Morgan and his 
associates after considerable thought. 
The purpose is to make sure that every 
member of the audience hears an 
authentic discussion of a subject of 
general interest and value to the entire 
organization. One of these discussions, 
for example, dealt with the various 
types of accounts handled by the bank, 
how they originate, how they must be 
operated, and why. This opening talk 
usually lasts from forty-five minutes to 
an hour. -So far, these talks have been 


War Savings Stamp prizes are given 
when the “‘experts’’ are stumped 


Occasionally, the blackboard is used to demonstrate an answer 
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made by officers of the bank at the 
invitation of the committee in charge 
of the program. 

The talk concluded, the chairman 
announces that the meeting will recess 
for dinner. Ordinarily, the dinner is 
over and the audience is again assem- 
bled in the bank between 6:30 and 
7:00 P.M. Then the fun begins —and 
it is fun! 


FIRST comes the selection of the three 

“experts” who are to answer the 
questions. Morgan names them and 
they come forward to take their places. 
They have not been warned previously 
that they are to “star” on the program 
so their “experting” is in a very 
definite sense impromptu. The only 
fixed rule that Morgan O’Brien follows 
in picking the experts is that there 
shall be at least one from each of our 
two offices and that at least one of the 
three shall be a girl. Though un- 
warned, the experts always take their 
appointment good-naturedly. One of 
the features of this method of selecting 
the experts is the assurance, so far as 
the audience is concerned, that the 
answers given will be based on the 
experts’ personal fund of banking 
knowledge and not on the basis of 
any prepared research. To that ex- 
tent, it is a true “experience meeting.” 

The committee felt that there were 
serious objections to the oral asking of 
questions from the floor. Much time 
might be consumed in the asking of 
the questions and there was the possi- 
bility that, because of the insistence of 

See INFORMATION PLEASE—Page 38 
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CANADIAN BANKING 





By 


New Advertising Campaign by 
Bankers’ Association 


Actual case histories are being used 
in a new advertising campaign by the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association to show 
day-by-day service which the ten 
Canadian banks render through small 
loans, and the intimate relationship 
between these loans and the business 
and personal fortunes of people in all 
walks of life in all sections of the 
Dominion. 

Thousands of typical case histories 
were first gathered from the records of 
member banks. Newspaper advertise- 
ments and dramatized radio transcrip- 
tions were then built around a repre- 
sentative selection. Included are the 
stories of chemists, loggers, laborers, 
farmers, mechanics, students, teachers, 
professional men, fishermen, small mer- 
chants and manufacturers, housewives 
and others who have turned to the 
banks in time of stress or when oppor- 
tunity beckoned. 

Each advertisement also carries a 
condensed factual statement on some 
special aspect of bank operation and 
practice. 

The first in the series tells the story 
of “‘two young men with faith in them- 
selves” who had bank help in starting 
a chemical business which is now a war- 
time industry. The condensed item on 
bank operations states that “chartered 


JAMES MONTAGNES 


bank profits average less than one- 
half of 1 per cent a year on total 
assets. Few, if any, other businesses 
operate on as small a margin.” The 
second advertisement tells of the 35 
per cent of pre-war male bank em- 
ployees between eighteen and forty- 
five years of age, who have joined the 
armed services. 

The campaign marks the first time 
that Canadian banks have used radio 
advertising on a national scale. 


- S Sd 


Annual Reports Show Deposits 
at Record Level 


Canadian bank deposits, reflecting 
increased wartime employment, have 
swollen almost $1,000,000,000 since the 
start of the war, to a new high of 
$4,074,000,000 at September 30, 1942, 
Charles St. Pierre, stated in his presi- 
dential address at the 5lst annual 
meeting of the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association at Montreal. 

Current loans, which increased from 
$826,000,000 on August 31, 1939, to 
$1,153,000,000 by August 31, 1941, in 
the past year dropped to $978,000,000. 
This is regarded as a natural result of 
the anti-inflationary controls of civilian 
business and industry, and the heavier 
taxes. 

The volume of actual physical work 








TWO YOUNG ME 
with faith in themoelues 


Beront the war, two young grad- “Make « test on the local market 
wares la Chemistry faced the fomre firs.” 

with no assets but technucal training Presently the product was beng 
aod uabounded faith in themselves. sold all over Canada and exported 
‘They planned to capitalize on their to the United States and overseas. 


7 . 

Their banker decided that their help credit-worthy people to benefit 

faith was well founded in character, themselves, their fellows and their 

obilicy, energy. “We'll finance you country under the democratic sys 
to seart in a sonal way,” he said. tem of free eoverprise. 


G Renhs, ike ony other business, exist hereuse they provide service 

\ which @ community needs and ss willing te poy lar of @ rate which 
[3 ss them one-half of ene par cont @ year on tatal assets. Few, if ony, 
| other businesses operate on os smell a margin 














Rank of Monwwenl : . « The Beok of Nowa Scotia . : « The Bank of Toronto... The Proviecial Bank of Cameds 
‘The Conadean Bank of Commerce... The Royal Bask of Canads . . . The Dominion 
Banque Canadrenne Nationsie .. . lmperis! Ban of Canada ..  Berctevs Bank (Camads) 





























IN EVERY city, town sod village from coast to coast which is not 
throughout Csnsda today there are today the poorer—and the prouder 
gps where once were young men. —for those who thus laid down 
‘They beard « call and pat on savy = their peas. 

bive, khaki, borizos bine, and they But every branch manager, as he 
have gooe, answering a call i shook parting hands, hed this 

They are missed~missed sot consolation: be could say, “We'll 
only ia theic homes but also in the hold your place. It will be waiting 
business places which once they for you when you come back: 
Glled. , That is « pledge.” 

They have gone from every So it is the part of those who 
Institution in Canada; but from oove remain to serve their couatry ia 
more than from the chartered banks. such a way that the promise may be 
There is hardly « branch office kept: “We'll boid your place. 








Actual case histories disclose day-by-day services banks render 





in the banks has greatly increased since 
the start of the war. This includes the 
operations of the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board, the handling of Victory 
Loans, the handling of plant expan- 
sions, war contracts and payroll re- 
quirements of industry. Meanwhile, 
bank staffs have been greatly depleted. 
Of the 18,720 men employed in banks 
at the beginning of the war, 5,582 are 
no longer with the banks, 5,053 having 
enlisted in the armed services and most 
of the remainder having retired. In 
addition 1,243 men who have joined 
the banks since the start of the war, 
have joined the fighting forces. The 
number of women employed has risen 
from 21.6 per cent in 1939 to 52 per 
cent at end of October, 1942. 

“Canada is moving towards the 
channeling of its man and woman 
power more and more to the armed 
forces and war industry,” Mr. St. 
Pierre pointed out. “It is inevitable 
that during the next few months we 
shall be impelled by national war 
requirements to diminish quite sharply, 
and in some cases to eliminate, certain 
services which have been for many 
years a part of the banking business. 
It is not possible to forecast just what 
services will be eliminated, but .. . we 
shall look forward to the day when our 
full services to the public may be 
restored.” 

He stated that more than 4 per 
cent of the bank branches and sub- 
agencies had been closed in Canada 
since the end of 1939, that branches 
had been opened at most of the mili- 
tary camps, and that at October 31, 
1942, there were 2,557 branches and 
619 sub-agencies and part-time offices 
in operation. 

Heavily increased war taxation, 
affecting the banks as well as other 
business, had forced a reduction in the 
rates of dividends paid to the 51,071 
shareholders of the banks. 

Bank holdings of Dominion and 
Provincial securities maturing within 
two years had increased by $441,000,- 
000 to a total of $1,272,000,000, Mr. 
St. Pierre noted. This increase had 
been due to bank borrowings by the 
government on the six-month deposit 
receipts developed especially as secu- 
rity for such short-term bank loans. 

Officers of the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association were all re-elected as 
follows: President, Charles St. Pierre, 
Montreal, general manager, Banque 
Canadienne Nationale; Vice-presidents, 

See CANADIAN BANKING—Page 39 
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Impostor’s Endorsement Valid 


Where a drawee bank cashes a check 
on which the payee’s endorsement has 
been executed by an impostor, is the 


bank liable to the drawer of the check?: 


Probably it, is in most cases, but not 
where the drawer of the check has 
himself delivered the check to the 
impostor as payee. The idea is that 
if the drawer has been deceived as to 
the identity of the impostor, the bur- 
den cannot be placed on the bank to 
detect the deception. 

“Where a check is delivered by the 
drawer to an impostor as payee,” said 
the Supreme Court of Mississippi 
recently, “in the belief that he is the 
person to whom or on whose endorse- 
ment it will be paid, the endorsement 
by such an impostor is not a forgery, 
for the reason that the drawer of the 
check intends it to be endorsed by the 
person to whom he delivers it, so the 
drawee bank is not liable to the 
drawer for payment thereon. Also, 
there is no distinction in principle 
between cases where the check is de- 
livered to the impostor in person and 
where such delivery is through an 
intermediary, if the drawer causes it 
to be delivered to him in the belief 
that he is the person to whom or on 
whose endorsement it will be paid.” 
(Hattiesburg vs. McNair, 10 Southern 
Reporter, Second Series, 97.) 

While declaring that this rule pro- 
tecting the drawee bank is supported 
by the “great weight of authority,” 
the court pointed out that some courts 
have taken the position that “a bank 
or individual who may cash such a 
check must at his peril determine the 
actual identity of the payee.” In this 
connection the court cited the earlier 
Rhode Island case of Tolman vs. 
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CHARLES R. 
ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 
District of Columbia 


American National Bank, 48 Atlantic 
Reporter, 480. 
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‘‘Negligence’’ with Forged 
Checks 


Ordinarily, if a depositor does not 
examine his statement and cancelled 
checks and report any forged checks 
to the bank within a reasonable time, 
he is considered by most courts to have 
been “‘negligent” and accordingly bar- 
red from recovering the amount of the 
forged items from the bank. But such 
“‘negligence”’ on the part of the deposi- 
tor is no defense to the bank if it be 
shown that the bank itself was negli- 
gent with respect to the forged items. 
In brief, the depositor’s negligence is a 
defense to the bank only if the bank 
itself has been free from negligence in 
the matter. 

*“*As between the bank and its deposi- 
tors,” said a California court in a 
recent case, ‘‘the payment of forged or 
altered checks by it is made at its 
peril and cannot be charged against 
the depositor’s account unless some 
negligent act or conduct of his has 
contributed to induce such. payment — 
the bank itself being free from negli- 
gence—or unless by his subsequent 
conduct in relation to the matter he is 
upon equitable principles estopped to 
deny the correctness of such payments. 








E Courts 
re Sayin 


A summary of current decisions 
of particular interest to banks 


“And the weight of authority, and 
perhaps of reason, supports the view 
that when a depositor’s pass book has 
been written up and returned to him 
with cancelled checks which have been 
charged to his account, it is his duty 
to examine such checks within a rea- 
sonable time, and if they disclose 
forgeries or alterations to report them 
to the bank, failing in which he can- 
not, if his failure results in detriment 
to the bank, dispute the correctness of 
payments thereafter made by it on 
similar checks. 

“This rule, however, assumes that 
the bank itself has not been guilty of 
negligence in making the payment, for 
when by the exercise of proper care it 
could have discovered the alteration or 
forgery, it must bear the loss notwith- 
standing that the depositor failed in 
his duty to examine the accounts.” 
(Basch vs. Bank of America, 129 
Pacific Reporter, Second Series, 742.) 

= S « 


Note Unpaid by Check 


A note is unpaid until a check 
tendered to pay it is itself paid. Ina 
recent North Dakota case, the guaran- 
tor of a note gave his check to the 
holder to pay the note, which the 
holder then turned over to him. The 
guarantor thereafter stopped payment 
on the check. Of course the note was 
still unpaid, and the inference from the 
North Dakota court’s decision is that 
suit may be brought on the unpaid 
note, even though the holder has sur- 


- rendered it in exchange for the unpaid 


check. 

“In the absence of a special or an 
implied agreement to the contrary,” 
said the court, “the mere acceptance 


See COURT DECISIONS—Page 39 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 








New Booklets 


Public Relations . . . Some of the 
principal problems confronting banks 
in the field of public relations, and 
eleven specific suggestions for increas- 
ing public understanding and appreci- 
ation of banking, are discussed in this 
16-page report issued by a special 
committee of the Association of Re- 
serve City Bankers, headed by Joseph 
M. Dodge, president of The Detroit 
Bank. 

It is pointed out that banking leader- 
ship has been struggling since 1933 to 
re-establish itself, and that the war 
has given it an unusual opportunity 
to do so. This opportunity needs to 
be capitalized in every way possible, 
the Reserve City Bankers’ committee 
declares, and it outlines methods by 
which it believes this can best be 
accomplished. 


Women in Banking ... A 14- 
page report on the personnel standards, 
types of positions available, and ad- 
vancement prospects for women in 
banking, as seen by a special committee 
of the Association of Bank Women. 
A limited number of copies of the sur- 
vey are available for distribution to 
banks, libraries, etc. 

The report includes a list of bank 
positions now being filled by women, 
indicates others which they may be 
able to fill, and cites positions for 
which they would probably be con- 
sidered unqualified. 


Manual of Record Storage 
Practice ...The scope and quantity 
of records that must be saved has in- 
creased due to recent tax laws, govern- 
ment regulations, greater volume of 
business. Changes in the practice of 
preserving inactive records have be- 
come indicated, and a leading manu- 
facturer of storage boxes has made a 
study and comparison of methods used 
by a number of large companies. 
Specific recommendations for the safe 
and systematic storage of records are 
included in the booklet, along with a 
list of virtually every standard type 


‘of record and suggested retention 


period. 


How to Harness a Conference 
. . . Suggestions on how to conduct 
successful business conferences, how 
to remember what was accomplished, 
and an easy way to check on the 
progress of activities assigned. Printed 
forms which help turn conference deci- 
sions into action are illustrated in the 
16-page booklet, which is written in 


The booklets listed here are offered 
without charge or obligation. 
Simply address requests on bank 
or company letterhead to - 


The Editor 
The Burroughs Clearing 
Second and Burroughs 
Detroit, Michigan 


'House 
venues 





the humorous and readable style of 
Don Herold. 


Scientific Service for Farm and 
City Properties .. . Particularly of 
interest to banks and insurance com- 
panies having investments in distant 
states which need field representation. 
The brochure describes the services 
offered by an organization which 
operates in this capacity in sixteen 
states. These services include ap- 
praising, supervision of loans, man- 
agement of properties, and direction 
of sales. 

The brochure cites twelve important 
points covered in the organization’s 
appraisal reports, seven activities in- 
cluded in the servicing of mortgages, 
and similar specific details. 


Ready-Reckoning Chart ... 
Based on the new Federal income tax 
rates established by the Revenue Act 
of 1942, this ready-reckoning chart 
quickly shows any investor whether 
tax-exempt municipal bonds or taxable 
bonds will be most profitable at his 
level of taxable income. For example, 
an investor with a taxable income of 
$20,000 a year would easily find 
through the chart that, because of the 
new income tax rates, a taxable bond 
would have to yield 5 per cent a year 
to equal the yield of a 2.25 per cent 
tax-exempt bond. 


Shipping Estimator .. . Banks, 
being extensive users of air express, 
will find this a handy guide for ascer- 
taining approximate shipping times 
and costs- for such shipments. All 
that it is necessary to know is the 
weight of the shipment, and the 
estimator does the rest. 


Year-End Review of the Bond 
Market... A summary of the salient 
developments in the 1941 bond market, 
tracing outstanding factors which in- 
fluenced the various types of securities. 
This review is published annually for 
the purpose of promoting a clear 
perspective of past trends and some 
basis for judgment in the year ahead. 


Tri-Tax Tables... This pocket- 


size folder contains a set of tables by 
which an individual can find at a 
glance his own taxable status in regard 
to Federal income, estate and gift 
taxes. The tables apply to incomes 
and estates in practically all brackets. 
The tables quickly show the amount 
of reduction in both estate tax and 
income tax resulting from a stated gift 
of part of a taxpayer’s property. By 
means of the tabulations it is a simple 
matter to compare the total prospec- 
tive estate, gift and income taxes on 
taxable property both before and after 
the gift. 


Still Timely 


The Revenue Act of 1942... 
This 175-page booklet is an excellent 
source of information on tax matters. 
It contains some 25 pages of explana- 
tion summarizing salient provisions and 
changes in the new law, along with 
twenty-six tax rate charts and tables. 


Some Banking Problems of 
Today and Tomorrow .. . Funda- 
mental matters which vitally affect 
the general life and health of all bank- 
ing institutions are here discussed by 
Joseph M. Dodge, president of The 
Detroit Bank. He considers the 
practical effect of the government’s war 
financing program on bank operations, 
and the adjustments which will be 
made in deposits, loans, investments, 
reserves and capital ratios. 

Looking the situation squarely in 
the face, Mr. Dodge finds that it indi- 
cates heavier purchases of government 
bonds, with a liquidation of other 
normal bank assets and a minimum of 
cash reserves. 








THIS DRAMATIC >— 
ADVERTISEMENT 


is a report of how Red Cross contri- 
butions are being spent. 


The purpose of its advance publica- 
tion is to give bank officers and 
financial executives of business a 
clearer understanding of the scope 
and character of Red Cross service, 
prior to the time when they will co- 
operate fully—as they always do— 
in the Red Cross War Fund drive 
opening in March. 


Naturally, the space for the adver- 
tisement is donated by The Burroughs 
Clearing House. 
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From Chungking to Cairo, from Los Angeles to London 


YOUR RED CROSS 











Your Red Cross follows 
U.S.A.’s Armed Forces around 


the world and performs 


At Heme: Red Cross Nurse 

and Nurse’s Aides in ac- 
tion in a practice air raid 
drill. First Aiders are ready. 


vital home tasks, too... 








? At an Airfield: Red Cross Motor Corps members, skilled Behind the Lines volunteer 4 In iceland, England, Ireland, Australia — wher- 
in motor mechanics, first aid, and other important Gray Ladies speed convales- ever our service men are stationed overseas— 
tasks act as chauffeurs to weary bomber and fighter cent soldiers to recovery in your Red Cross is providing our fighting men on 
crews after hazardous missions. many cheerful ways. leave with recreation, lodging, food. 





SOME OF THE OTHER ACTIVITIES 
OF YOUR AMERICAN RED CROSS: 


+ 


With our armed forces everywhere 
go Red Cross Field Directors, known 
as ‘‘Mr. Trouble-Busters,’’ whose 
job it is to relieve the service man 
of all personal worries and thereby 
make him a better fighting man. 
Red Cross Production Workers’ 
hands are ever busy making surgical 





On the Seacoasts and throughout the 5 At Sea, as well as on land, blood plasma is saving dressings, knitting, sewing, packing 
nation volunteer Red Cross Disaster lives. Your Red Cross has agreed to supply our comfort kits for our soldiers, sailors, 
Units are ready to provide vitally need- Armed Forces with 2,500,000 more units of life- and for refugees. 
ed hot food, medical aid, dry clothing giving plasma. Human blood is being collected at 24 





and shelter to victims. Blood Donor Centers. 


wamuuese AMERICAN RED CROSS “sscr2"0" 
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SO MUCH 
FOR 


SO LITTLE 


The most durable L.L. Brown 
[evoke Tam latii-tele Moh melgelialolay 
elo) ol] amma a-1¢h 1-5 mmol aaelelal 


ing costs only 4 of 1%, yet 


folio] aels)i-1-1 ml O1Oby/ sim ol) helict« 
itela) utmost resistance ft 
wear. Your printer w 1} 
be glad to furnish 


with L. L. Brown papers 


LLBROWN 
LepGer Paper 


MILLS AT ADAVIS. MASS. 


oO 


L. L. BROWN’S LINEN LEDGER 


New White Linen & Cotton Fibres 


ADVANCE LINEN LEDGER 


Y%. New White Cotton Fibres 
FORWARD LINEN LEDGER 
100% New Cotton Fibres 
L. kL. BROWN’S FINE 


New Cotton Fibres 


GREYLOCK LINEN LEDGER 


15% New Cotton Fibres 


ESCORT LEDGER & MACHINE POSTING 


New Cotton Fibre 
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GOVERNMENTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


drives will need to be organized down 
to a county by county basis, supple- 
menting the fine work done by Federal 
Reserve district and regional com- 
mittees and the co-operation already 
received from state bankers association 
presidents,secretaries and other officers. 
Secretary Morgenthau is authority for 


the statement that much remains to be > 


done, particularly in small communities 
in which Treasury field surveys have 
shown that “the people have money.” 
Simpler advertising material for those 
calling on investors has been suggested, 
as well as some means of gearing the 
Victory Fund drives into radio an- 
nouncements on war financing and into 
other publicity media, though plain 
shoe leather and face-to-face selling 
are the main ingredients of success. 

Though refinements are to be ex- 
pected in future drives, nothing need 
detract from the outstanding success 
of the December campaign, and only 
words of praise need be written for the 
army of 44,000 financial men who went 
out to raise the huge sum of $9 billion, 
and did it with $3 billion to spare. it 
was truly a notable American achieve- 
ment. As early as the fifth day of the 
drive, when subscriptions had already 
exceeded $5% billion, Secretary 
Morgenthau called it enthusiastically 
“the best response the Treasury has 
ever received in its history.” 

No less praiseworthy are the parts 
being played in the Treasury program 
by the War Savings Bond Committees 
in promoting a steady increase in pro- 
ceeds of the payroll deduction plan, 
and by the banks themselves in the 
purchase of government securities for 
their own accounts. More should be 
said about them. 


OO much stress cannot be put on the 

importance of the continued sale of 
Series E bonds, both through payroll 
deductions and other means to reach 
current income. It is the increased 
money in the hands of millions of work- 
men receiving new high wages that is 
hardest to reach and that provides the 
greatest threat of inflation. A new 
and greater drive for payroll deduc- 
tions is now under way. The goal is 
at least 10 per cent of all payrolls. As 
banks have already done with such 
notable results, they can continue to 
support this phase of the program. 

It seems appropriate that the matter 
of governments for the banks’ own 
accounts should be discussed last in 
this article, though this source of 
Treasury borrowing to finance the war 
is by no means the least important. 
It comes last, however, because it is 
to the banks that the Treasury turns 


for the money that is not forthcoming 
from other sources. It is no longer a 
secret that the Treasury much prefers 
the other money. 

Early in December President Hem- 
ingway stated at the Central States 
Conference in Chicago that banks held 
between $25 and $30 billion of govern- 
ment securities. ‘They must be pre- 
pared to more than double that amount 
before June 30 of next year.” 

Generally, of course, this means that 
individual banks will be called upon 
to double their holdings in the first six 
months of 1943. It is also a simple 
matter for the individual bank to 
figure its percentage of bank issues as 
they are offered by the Treasury. 
Total bank deposits stand at close to 
$80 billion. The percentage of the 
individual bank’s time and demand 
deposits to the total figure will give the 
percentage figure that can be applied 
to offerings. It is felt that some banks 
ought to subscribe a little more be- 
cause there will be others that will not 
be able to take the full amount. 


ROM the outset of its wartime bor- 

rowing from banks, the Treasury, 
with the backing of its advisers, has held 
firmly to the policy of offering only 
short-term issues—bills, certificates, 
notes, and five- to ten-year bonds —to 
banks. Commercial banks as a class, 
it feels, occupy a different place in the 
economy from the long-term investors. 
Greater liquidity is essential to com- 
mercial banks. 

While most banks will agree with this 
principle in theory, there are some, 
perhaps many, who become doubtful 
when they consider the return from 
the short issues. It has even been said 
in jest on occasion that seven-eighths 
is a hat size, not an interest rate. 

There is an answer to this that seems 
to be valid, at least for a good many 
banks, under present conditions. It is 
this. Treasury borrowing from banks 
creates new money. Bank deposits, 
for the country as a whole, increase 
dollar for dollar with Treasury bank 
borrowing. The return, therefore, 
from new issues added to bank holdings 
represents return from new or addi- 
tional deposits. These represent largely 
demand deposits resulting from war 
production expenditures, thus this 
money does not have to earn the 
average rate of all of the bank’s funds. 
Anything earned is just so much addi- 
tional, and it is better to earn some- 
thing than nothing. The best guess is 
that this money will stay with the 
banks for a long time to come. 

The figures show that banks are 
already and increasingly putting their 
idle funds into short-term government 
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securities. The Treasury reports the 
following: 


U. S. GovERNMENT SECURITIES, DIRECT 
AND GUARANTEED 


Held by Reporting Member Banks in 101 
Leading Cities 
(Par values in millions of dollars) 


Treasury Bills..... 2,337 3,570 

Ctfs. Indebtedness. 3,071 3,429 ¥ & 

Treasury Notes.... 3,283 4,241 an Pra £ @ | 
Treasury Bonds ... 11,257 11,644 re ty I an 


Guaranteed Issues.. 2,106 1,924 





TO Aah 3 bie 22,054 24,808 





Despite the substantial size of the 
job ahead for commercial banks in 
financing the war, there is no question 
that this is their special field and that 
they have the mechanism to carry it 
through to success. 


Things 


Victory, complete and final, 
is the objective of every 
activity that now engages the 
attention of Government, of 


¢ ¢ + 


BANK : : 
SUPPLIES industry, of labor, and o 


finance. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


about forty in number, and in other 
convenient locations throughout the 


In war, as in peace, those who 
bank. These trays were prepared for ° ° ° 
our use by a local paper box manu- carry on in public service 
facturer. They are about the same E 

must hold fast to ideals. 


size as the average desk letter tray, 
and are made of heavy cardboard, with 
a blue background and red and white 
labels on the four sides, bearing the 
word “Save.” 


Entrust your business to an 
*A bulletin was issued with each tray, 


calling attention to the kind ‘of sup- institution that has served 
plies which should be returned through : 
the medium of these trays to the well through every major 
salvage department of the stock room. we 
The following is a partial schedule of Crisis for one hundred and 
the many articles which should be 
considered as salvage and placed in the forty years. 
salvage tray instead of the waste- 
basket: 

1. Incoming circular letters, quota- : 
tion sheets, folders, etc., of various oo THE ... 
sizes, having no printing on the reverse 


side. These can be cut and made PHILADELPHIA 
suitable for scratch paper; the stand- 
ard sizes may be used for certain 

NATIONAL BANK 


internal mimeograph jobs. 
2. Carbon paper, including the one- 
time carbon used in multi-copy sets. ORGANIZED 1003 
Most carbon paper can be reused after 
trimming slightly to provide new writ- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ing position. One-time carbon can 


be cut suitably for use in other forms. Resources over $650,000,000 
Square cut carbon paper for use in 


square cut forms, such as purchase Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
orders and invoice size, will permit a 


four-way use by turning the carbon 
when it becomes dim. 

3. Manila mailing envelopes re- 
ceived in the mail, if opened carefully, 


| 
| 
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can be reused with labels when our 
present supply is exhausted. These 
are expensive, ranging from 10¢ to 30¢ 
each. 

4. Partially used pencils. Either a 
pencil extender can be requisitioned to 
obtain full use of the pencil, or it can 
be returned to the salvage department. 

5. Cardboard backings, cardboard 
boxes, and containers of all kinds 
should be saved. 

6. Typewriter spools not needed 
should be returned. 

7. Used typewriter ribbons should 
be placed in the salvage tray. Ribbons 
should be turned every two weeks to 
obtain maximum use and freshness. 

8. Surplus supplies of rubber bands 
and clips should be returned for 
redistribution and reuse. 

9. Spoiled letterheads and envelopes 
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of all sizes, whether stamped or not, 
are to be returned to salvage. 

10. Endorsement stamps and other 
special rubber stamps not being used 
should be turned in. Often this will 
save purchasing new stamps for others 
who need them. 


At the end of each day, the stock room 
clerk makes the rounds and picks 
up all supply items to be returned. A 
certain portion of the stock room has 
been designated as the salvage divi- 
sion, where the returned materials are 
sorted, classified, and made ready for 
reuse either currently or when such 
materials are no longer available. 
Following the introduction of the sal- 
vage trays, timed with a recent issue of 
our house organ which prompted our 
people to clean out their desks and 


6 4 


stationery cupboards, a_ surprising 
amount of surplus stationery and sup- 


plies was returned to the stock room. 


Daily, since the initial return of excess 
materials, we are now receiving a flow 
of supply items back to the salvage 
division from virtually every desk. 
The results would seem to cast in- 
criminating reflections upon the former 
wastebasket era. 

Simultaneously with the advent of 
the salvage tray, our purchasing de- 
partment pasted a gummed notice on 
the inside of each wastebasket, carry- 
ing the following warning: “If It Can 
Be Reused It Does Not Belong Here.” 
With this notice, together with the 
salvage tray on the desk, the occupant 
of each desk is constantly reminded to 
make careful decisions as to whether 
items should be discarded or saved. 


SERVICING RECEIVABLES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


In our experience, the rate of ad- 
vance has rarely been over 90 per cent 
or under 60 per cent. If the receiva- 
bles are so doubtful that a margin of 
more than 40 per cent is required, the 
business is not worth taking. A safety 
margin of upwards of 40 per cent indi- 
cates that there are too many adverse 
factors in the accounts. 

Another important decision which 
we must work out with the borrower 
is the rate of interest to be charged. 
If a normal net return is to be ob- 
tained on the money loaned, it will be 
necessary in most cases to charge more 
than the current rate of interest on 
ordinary, secured loans, for example. 
This is because of the extraordinary 
cost of servicing an accounts receiva- 
ble loan. In states where a rather low 
interest rate is fixed by law, it may be 
necessary to charge that rate on the 
loan and in addition require the bor- 
rower to pay for the actual cost of 
servicing his loan. In Massachusetts 
we are permitted whatever rate of 
interest is agreed upon in the written 
contract, but we make it clear to the 
borrower, whatever rate of interest 
may be fixed in the particular case, 
that he is paying part of it for the use 
of the money and the rest of it for the 
servicing of the loan. A bank located 
in a state whose legal interest rate is 
too low, on the whole, for the financing 
of accounts receivable, would do well 
to inquire into the legal aspects of 
charging the legal interest rate plus a 
service charge on a cost basis. 

Our loans on accounts receivable 
have generally been made on a non- 
notification basis, that is, we do not 


notify that borrower’s customers that 
we have taken an assignment of their 
accounts as collateral for a loan. I am 
told, however, that in some states 
failure to notify the accounts might in 
some circumstances put the lending 
bank in an unfavorable legal position. 
In those states, where the account is 
not notified, the borrower’s attaching 
creditor or a trustee in bankruptcy 
might be able to defeat the bank’s 
assignment. No bank should lend a 
penny on accounts receivable until it 
has made a careful study of the law 
on the subject, both in its own state 
and in the state of incorporation or 
domicile of its borrower. 

Having decided to make the loan, 
selected the accounts and determined 
the rate of advance and the interest to 
be charged, we are ready to execute 
the original loan agreement with the 
borrower. Under this agreement, the 
bank agrees to make the loan on the 
security of the accounts assigned by 
the borrower. The borrower further 
agrees to turn over to the bank the 
collections on the assigned accounts as 
received so that they may be applied 
to the liquidation of his loan. This 
turning over of collections does not 
mean merely remitting the money; it 
means to give to the bank the identi- 
cal remittances (checks, cash, money 
orders) received from the accounts as 
received. This is one of the most 
important if not the most important 
feature of the successful operation of 
an accounts receivable loan. 

If the borrower is a corporation, a 
certified copy of the resolution of the 
board of directors authorizing the loan 
should be obtained. This obviates the 


possible contention by an adverse 
creditor or a trustee in bankruptcy 
that the loan was never authorized. 
It has also been our practice, in the 
case of a-corporate borrower on its 
receivables, to have the loan per- 
sonally guaranteed by the responsible 
officers or directors. If the personal 
means of these men are tied up in the 
business, their guarantee might not 
have much financial value if the cor- 
poration failed, but the knowledge 
that they are personally liable has a 
salutary moral effect. 


((0-ordinated with the loan agree- 

ment is the first schedule of accounts 
to be assigned (Figure 1). Each in- 
voice is listed separately, with a full 
description of the shipment making up 
the account assigned. This serves the 
double purpose of providing proof of 
the account, if proof should be needed 
later on, and of identifying the account 
for the crediting of remittances as 
received. Our auditor prepares this 
first schedule and stamps a notation 
on each accepted account listed in the 
borrower’s records, identifying it as 
assigned to the bank. The borrower 
is instructed to stamp similarly all 
accounts subsequently assigned. 

As a convenience, we have developed 
a form which includes in one paper the 
schedule of accounts assigned, the 
actual assignment, and a note to the 
bank for the amount advanced on those 
accounts. Schedules of subsequent 
accounts assigned are made out by the 
borrower, and these we verify by 
requiring him to submit duplicate in- 
voices and in some cases duplicate 
shipping documents with each sched- 
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ule. The schedule is totaled, the 
agreed rate of advance figured on it, 
and the amount written into the note. 

The bank gets back its money, of 
course, through the remittances made 
by the accounts assigned. We supply 
the borrower with forms for reporting 
and forwarding these remittances (Fig- 
ure 2). These remittance report forms 
are in considerable detail and provide 
for deductions made by the customer 
for cash discounts, returned merchan- 
dise, errors and claims of various kinds. 
This not only shows us how the amount 
of the remittance was arrived at, but 
enables us to watch the performance 
of each account. We have a history 
of the account before us when the time 
comes either to make a further loan on 
a new shipment or, if necessary, to 
collect the account direct. 


ACARD record is kept on each’ ac- 

count (Figure 3), and one of the most 
important items shown in this record 
is the source of each remittance. If it 
is an original remittance —that is, the 
debtor’s or buyer’s check —it is entered 
on the card in black. If the money has 
come in by the borrower’s own check, 
it is entered in red. A red entry may 
mean that the borrower has hypothe- 
cated a false account and is paying it 
himself; or that he has used the remit- 
tance which he received from an 
account and then made it up out of 
funds obtained from some other source; 
or that the account has not paid and 
he has paid it himself rather than have 
the bank discover that it is weak or 
slow-paying. 

Every payment received by the bank 
is carefully entered (Figure 4). Some- 
times we are entitled to apply only 
part of a remittance to the loan; for 
example, where the remittance in- 
cludes payment for an invoice which 
we have financed and for other invoices 
which we have not financed. In such 
instances, we apply the proper amount 
to the loan and the rest of the money 
is credited to the borrower’s account. 
Notice is sent to him accordingly. 

The safeguards provided by the 
bookkeeping and record system which 
we have set up for these loans, afford 
us pretty fair protection to the extent 
that we have the complete details of 
each loan before us at all times. Much 
more important, we feel, is the monthly 
audit made by our auditor in the bor- 
rower’s office (Figures 5 and 6). No 
definite time is fixed for this audit, 
which is made at irregular intervals, 
but at least once within each thirty 
day period. 

Through this audit we can deter- 
mine whether the borrower has held 
back remittances received by him in 
assigned accounts, verify and adjust 
deductions made by the buyer trom 
his remittances and make sure .that 
the borrower is paying his own bills 
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HAVE YOU A CHECK 
DEPARTMENT IN YOUR BANK? 


If a customer in your bank wants a 
new check book, can he pick it up at 
any window or is he required to go 
to.the “Check Department”? We ad- 
mit that it is a lot more convenient 
to get it at the nearest window but 
it’s far more economical for the bank 
to distribute all checks from one point. 


Why? Well, because the young lady 
placed in charge of checks will sell 
more than she will give aw-y. She'll 
ask everyone to buy Personalized 
Checks and about seven out of ten 
will do it. Some will want pocket 
checks, some will choose Newports 
for home use, while others will 

prefer Standardized Busi- 
ness Checks. Regardless 
of the style, if the cus- 
tomer’s name is im 
printed, the bank 
recovers its full cost. 







IF UXE 


Look how it helps the people in your 
shop, too . . . especially new people. 
Sorting and filing are easy when Mr. 
Kianakopopolous uses an imprinted 
check, but how many “man hours” 
will you lose if you have to decipher 
his signature. This alone justifies 
pushing personalized checks but the 


saving in money is important also. 


Here’s a tip. If you already are en- 
gaged in the Personalized Check Pro- 
gram or if you are just considering 
it, the secret in putting it across is 
sustained 


effort. One live wire 
who is really sold on the 
idea can do a bang-up 
job. And we'll help, 
too, if you'll write us 
for publicity material 
and samples. 


CHECK PRINTERS 





Manufacturing Plants at 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 8T. PAUL 
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STECK’S WOODCRAFT FILE 


Conserves Metal 


‘2.4% 


FOUR DRAWER LETTER SIZE 


Drawers operate smoothly on ‘hardwood 
channel suspensions that give support at 


any filing position. 


in each drawer. 


Adjustable follow block 


Hardwood framing, plywood panels, olive 
green finish. 52” high x 24” deep outside. 
Standard letter, legal, and fingerprint card 


interior filing dimensions. 


A durable, efficient cabinet for current 
filing during the war; a superior transfer 


file for years after. Ready to ship. 
priority if you can. 


extend 





Four Drawer 
Legal size 


$2950 











Five Drawer 
Fingerprint 


$2950 








ORDER DIRECT FROM 


THE STECK COMPANY 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


(All Prices are F. O. B. Austin, Texas) 
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| UNION PLANTERS 
NATIONAL 
Bank & Trust Co. 


Memphis, Tenn. 








Member Federal Deposit 
| Insurance Corporation 

















YOUR RECORDS ON 


- LW BYIL BY 
Mean permanence on 


paper. Ask your printer 
folate liilo) {= efoto) & 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 











The BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE enjoys 
a wider distribution than any other 
bank publication. Editorially, it 
covers from month to month sub- 
jects of current importance to bank 
officers and financial executives. 
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promptly. We insist that the bor- 
rower pay his own obligations on a 
discount basis. Often this one item is 
a powerful factor in improving the bor- 
rower’s financial operating position. 
This monthly audit, incidentally, is 
an important element in arriving at 
the rate of interest charged. Since the 
cost of these audits must be paid for 
out of the interest received, the dis- 
tance of the borrower’s office from the 
bank, at least if out of town, increases 
the audit cost and may make a higher 
interest rate necessary. A similar re- 
sult is brought about by the size of the 
individual invoices. Thus 100 in- 
voices at $100 each require ten times 
the servicing required by 10 invoices 


at $1,000 each. 


not true that ex- 

tremely high interest rates must be 
charged on loans on receivables. At 
least, we have not found it so with 
careful servicing and selection of ac- 
counts. Our usual charge is 6 per cent 
daily interest, sometimes more when 


the invoices are small. In 1941 our 
gross yield was 6.52 per cent. Our net 
return on the money, after deducting 
all direct and indirect expenses of 
every kind, excluding cost of funds 
used, was 3.30 per cent. 

There’s no doubt that receivables 
financing can be extremely hazardous 
—if permitted to be. The fact that 
we have never lost a dollar on a 
receivables loan is a tribute not only 
to the system of safeguards we have 
set up, but also to the care, vigilance 
and skill of our receivables depart- 
ment’s manager, C. Vernon Hoddinott, 
who has been with that department for 
the past ten years. It’s worth remem- 
bering that the efficiency of the best 
possible system depends in large meas- 
ure on the ability of the man who 
operates it. 

While there may not be enormous 
profits in receivables financing, there 
is at least a reasonable investment 
opportunity in them, assuming always 
the presence of those “proper safe- 
guards.” 


WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


tary enlistments have been stopped 
so that local draft boards will decide 
whether a man is more valuable in his 
present occupation than in the armed 
forces. This may reduce the drain of 
bank man power somewhat, but it 
may later be offset by still unused 
powers to direct man power into essen- 
tial war occupations from those con- 
sidered less essential. 


‘THE chief problems of the revitalized 

WMC are with getting men for the 
armed forces and for war production 
factories, farms, and transportation. 
Service institutions like banks, how- 
ever important they may be to 
maintenance of the national economy, 
have not yet been given much con- 
sideration either from the standpoint 
of keeping employees in their present 
jobs or of moving them into others 
that might be considered more im- 
mediately essential. The WMC has 
power to freeze workers in their 
present jobs and to require that hiring 
be done only through offices of the 


| United States Employment Service, 


| but there is no present intention to 
| apply this nationally to all occupations. 
For the present the advice to bank 
employees is to stay on their jobs until 

| the WMC or the local draft board says 
| otherwise, while bank officials are 


advised to continue to plan on operat- 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


ing chiefly with persons exempt from 
the draft. 
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Salary Freezing 


New regulations, rulings and inter- 
pretations of the wage and salary 
freezing order have been issued re- 
cently by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and the War Labor Board. 
They put into formal and legal lan- 
guage the general principles previously 
laid down by the Office of Economic 
Stabilization and widely published 
some weeks ago, but except for a few 
details applicable to certain circum- 
stances they add little that is new. 

The best rule for banks, and other 
employers, is to make no increases or 
decreases in wages or salaries without 
first studying the regulations and seek- 
ing advice from field offices of the 
WLB or the Salary Stabilization Unit 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Copies of the regulations and orders 
may be obtained from local Collectors 
of Internal Revenue or Wage and 
Hour Administration offices. 

Field offices for administration of 
the regulations are being established 
rapidly by the WLB and the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, and they are being 
delegated authority to pass on applica- 
tions for wage and salary increases and 
decreases of certain classes, subject to 
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appeal to Washington. Applications 
must be made on prescribed forms 
except in cases where pay changes are 
specifically exempt. In general, how- 
ever, field offices have not yet been 
authorized to pass on service trades, 
so that for the present most applica- 
tions for pay changes in banks will 
have to be submitted to Washington 
for approval. 
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War Damage Insurance 


Government insurance is now avail- 
able to banks and their customers 
against war damage to money or 
securities. The policies are offered by 
the War Damage Corporation, a 
subsidiary of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, and are being sold 
by most commercial insurance com- 
panies acting as agents. War Damage 
Corporation has been insuring other 
types of properly for many months 
but its first types of policies excluded 
money and securilies. 

The new policies apply to coins, 
paper money, stamps, bullion, and 
precious metals not made up into 
jewelry or other articles, and all forms 
of commercial paper generally spoken 
of as securities. Premium rates differ 
for money and for securities, and four 
types of coverage are offered depend- 
ing on whether the insured articles are 
kept in a bank vault of approved con- 
struction, an ordinary built-in vault, 
a movable steel safe, or in transit. 
The transit coverage, however, does 
not apply to any movement by a 
common carrier except an armored 
motor vehicle company. 

_ The insurance is available’ in any 
part of continental United States, 
Alaska, Virgin Islands, [lawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Canal Zone, at uniform 
rates. It covers damage from enemy 
attack, including any action taken by 
the military, naval or air forces of the 
United States in resisting enemy at- 
tack. The insurance may be taken out 
by a fiduciary or trust agent as well 
as by the owner of the money or 
securities. 


* ° o 


Coins and Currency 


The money shortage is causing the 
government to go to all sorts of ex- 
tremes to maintain supplies. Mints 
are unable to make coins fast enough 
because of the shortage of man power 
and metals, and overtime shifts at 
the enlarged Bureau of Engraving are 
unable to turn out enough paper 
money. As a result, worn and dirty 
bills must stay in circulation much 
longer than formerly before being 
called for replacement. To help the 
situation the Treasury recently re- 


leased for circulation $660,000,000 old 
Federal Reserve Bank Notes printed 
in the early ’30’s but never issued. 

Money in circulation is now more 
than $14 billion, compared with $5.5 
billion during the first world war, and 
the figure is rising so fast that during 
a four-month period last fall the 
Treasury’s money factories fell $22 
million short of making enough to fill 
orders on hand. 

After turning out pennies at a 
prodigious rate, the mints stopped 
making them because of the copper 
shortage, but now they are about to 
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go into production of a zinc-coated 
steel penny. Production of nickels 
was stopped because they were made 
of 75 per cent copper and 25 per cent 
nickel, but now the mints have 
changed over to an alloy half copper 
and the balance silver and manganese. 

Still further changes are in store as 
the result of legislation permitting the 
Treasury to use anything it can get 
for one-cent and five-cent pieces, and 
also authorizing a new three-cent coin. 
So before long we may be using small 
change made of plastics, glass, or 
other materials. Several different 
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the soldier the farmer would be farming for the Axis. 
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promptly. We insist that the bor- 
rower pay his own obligations on a 
discount basis. Often this one item is 
a powerful factor in improving the bor- 
rower’s financial operating position. 

This monthly audit, incidentally, is 
an important element in arriving at 
the rate of interest charged. Since the 
cost of these audits must be paid for 
out of the interest received, the dis- 
tance of the borrower’s office from the 
bank, at least if out of town, increases 
the audit cost and may make a higher 
interest rate necessary. A similar re- 
sult is brought about by the size of the 
individual invoices. Thus 100 in- 
voices at $100 each require ten times 
the servicing required by 10 invoices 
at $1,000 each. 


[‘ certainly is not true that ex- 

tremely high interest rates must be 
charged on loans on receivables. At 
least, we have not found it so with 
careful servicing and selection of ac- 
counts. Our usual charge is 6 per cent 
daily interest, sometimes more when 


the invoices are small. In 1941 our 
gross yield was 6.52 per cent. Our net 
return on the money, after deducting 
all direct and indirect expenses of 
every kind, excluding cost of funds 
used, was 3.30 per cent. 

There’s no doubt that receivables 
financing can be extremely hazardous 
—if permitted to be. The fact that 
we have never lost a dollar on a 
receivables loan is a tribute not only 
to the system of safeguards we have 
set up, but also to the care, vigilance 
and skill of our receivables depart- 
ment’s manager, C. Vernon Hoddinott, 
who has been with that department for 
the past ten years. It’s worth remem- 
bering that the efficiency of the best 
possible system depends in large meas- 
ure on the ability of the man who 
operates it. 

While there may not be enormous 
profits in receivables financing, there 
is at least a reasonable investment 
opportunity in them, assuming always 
the presence of those “proper safe- 
guards.” 


WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 
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tary enlistments have been stopped 
so that local draft boards will decide 
whether a man is more valuable in his 
present occupation than in the armed 
forces. This may reduce the drain of 
bank man power somewhat, but it 
may later be offset by still unused 
powers to direct man power into essen- 
tial war occupations from those con- 
sidered less essential. 


HE chief problems of the revitalized 

WMC are with getting men for the 
armed forces and for war production 
factories, farms, and transportation. 
Service institutions like banks, how- 
ever important they may be to 
maintenance of the national economy, 


| have not yet been given much con- 
| sideration either from the standpoint 


of keeping employees in their present 


| jobs or of moving them into others 
| that might be considered more im- 


| mediately essential. 


The WMC has 
power to freeze workers in their 


| present jobs and to require that hiring 
| be done only through offices of the 


United States Employment Service, 


| but there is no present intention to 
| apply this nationally to all occupations. 


For the present the advice to bank 
employees is to stay on their jobs until 
the WMC or the local draft board says 
otherwise, while bank officials are 
advised to continue to plan on operat- 
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ing chiefly with persons exempt from 
the draft. 
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Salary Freezing 


New regulations, rulings and inter- 
pretations of the wage and salary 
freezing order have been issued re- 
cently by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and the War Labor Board. 
They put into formal and legal lan- 
guage the general principles previously 
laid down by the Office of Economic 
Stabilization and widely published 
some weeks ago, but except for a few 
details applicable to certain circum- 
stances they add little that is new. 

The best rule for banks, and other 
employers, is to make no increases or 
decreases in wages or salaries without 
first studying the regulations and seek- 
ing advice from field offices of the 
WLB or the Salary Stabilization Unit 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Copies of the regulations and orders 
may be obtained from local Collectors 
of Internal Revenue or Wage and 
Hour Administration offices. 

Field offices for administration of 
the regulations are being established 
rapidly by the WLB and the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, and they are being 
delegated authority to pass on applica- 
tions for wage and salary increases and 
decreases of certain classes, subject to 
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appeal to Washington. Applications 
must be made on prescribed forms 
except in cases where pay changes are 
specifically exempt. In general, how- 
ever, field offices have not yet been 
authorized to pass on service trades, 
so that for the present most applica- 
tions for pay changes in banks will 
have to be submitted to Washington 
for approval. 
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War Damage Insurance 


Government insurance is now avail- 
able to banks and their customers 
against war damage to money or 
securities. The policies are offered by 
the War Damage Corporation, a 
subsidiary of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, and are being sold 
by most commercial insurance com- 
panies acting as agents. War Damage 
Corporation has been insuring other 
types of property for many months 
but its first types of policies excluded 
money and securities. 

The new policies apply to coins, 
paper money, stamps, bullion, and 
precious metals not made up into 
jewelry or other articles, and all forms 
of commercial paper generally spoken 
of as securities. Premium rates differ 
for money and for securities, and four 
types of coverage are offered depend- 
ing on whether the insured articles are 
kept in a bank vaull of approved con- 
struction, an ordinary built-in vault, 
a movable steel safe, or in transit. 
The transit coverage, however, does 
not apply to any movement by a 
common carrier except an armored 
motor vehicle company. 

_ The insurance is available ‘in any 
part of continenta: United States, 
Alaska, Virgin Islands, [lawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Canal Zone, at uniform 
rates. It covers damage from enemy 
attack, including any action taken by 
the military, naval or air forces of the 
United States in resisting enemy at- 
tack. The insurance may be taken out 
by a fiduciary or trust agent as well 
as by the owner of the money or 
securities. 
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Coins and Currency 


The money shortage is causing the 
government to go to all sorts of ex- 
tremes to maintain supplies. Mints 
are unable to make coins fast enough 
because of the shortage of man power 
and metals, and overtime shifts at 
the enlarged Bureau of Engraving are 
unable to turn out enough paper 
money. As a result, worn and dirty 
bills must stay in circulation much 
longer than formerly before being 
called for replacement. To help the 
situation the Treasury recently re- 


leased for circulation $660,000,000 old 
Federal Reserve Bank Notes printed 
in the early ’30’s but never issued. 

Money in circulation is now more 
than $14 billion, compared with $5.5 
billion during the first world war, and 
the figure is rising so fast that during 
a four-month period last fall the 
Treasury’s money factories fell $22 
million short of making enough to fill 
orders on hand. 

After turning out pennies at a 
prodigious rate, the mints stopped 
making them because of the copper 
shortage, but now they are about to 
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go into production of a zinc-coated 
steel penny. Production of nickels 
was stopped because they were made 
of 75 per cent copper and 25 per cent 
nickel, but now the mints have 
changed over to an alloy half copper 
and the balance silver and manganese. 

Still further changes are in store as 
the result of legislation permitting the 
Treasury to use anything it can get 
for one-cent and five-cent pieces, and 
also authorizing a new three-cent coin. 
So before long we may be using small 
change made of plastics, glass, or 
other materials. Several different 





| psa the farmer the soldier wouldn't travel far; without 
the soldier the farmer would be farming for the Axis. 


In 1942 the combination of good weather and the hard work 
of farm families all over the country produced the biggest 
crops on record. Those crops, together with the record 
breaking production of livestock, are helping win the war. 


More food, fiber and vegetable oils will be needed in 1943. 
It's going to be a harder job. We can't count on such good 
weather again. The labor supply will be short and less new 
machinery will be available. But our farm families are out 
to do the job regardless of the difficulties. 


Fortunately, there'll be no shortage of credit for the sound 
operators, City dollars will flow to farmers through the Federal 
intermediate credit banks and local lending institutions. Buyers 
of Federal intermediate credit bank debentures are, there- 
fore, aiding in the battle of production on the farm front. 
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types of pennies and nickels may be 
circulating at the same time, as the 
Treasury can change the composition 
or design at any time. 

Many of the old style pennies and 
nickels may be melted up for war uses 
if new kinds can be turned out fast 
enough to fill the breech, but in the 
meantime the Treasury is putting on 
a drive to get them out of piggie banks 
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and old socks and into circulation. 
There is some fear that people may get 
the idea that if pennies and nickels are 
to be withdrawn from circulation those 
that they can manage to hoard will 
bring high prices from coin collectors, 
but the Treasury points out that the 
old Indian head penny which has not 
been minted since 1909 is- still worth 
just one cent to a coin collector. 


° ¢ . 


Some patriotic merchants. associ- 
ations have tried to help out the 
penny and nickel shortage by putting 
their own paper “money” into’ local 
circulation for change-making pur- 
poses, but this is strictly against the 
law, and the well-known Secret Service 
will see to it that the money making 
business remains a government monop- 
oly, shortage or no shortage. 


INFORMATION PLEASE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


some questioners, other members of 
the audience might get little oppor- 
tunity to present their questions. Still 
others might hesitate for fear of em- 
barrassment. To avoid these objec- 
lions, the members of the audience are 
asked to write out their questions on 
slips of paper, either beforehand or at 
the meeting itself. While. the experts 
are taking their-places, sometimes amid 
mild “‘ribbing’’. from their friends, the 
question slips are collected and placed 
in the hands of a “reader’’ appointed 
for the purpose. 


The “reader’s’”’ function is to read 
the questions aloud to the experts. 
While each question is signed by the 
person who submits it, the name is not 
read out with the question. After the 
experts have answered the first ques- 
tion and discussed it as much as seems 
necessary, the next question is read and 
answered, and so on throughout the 
session. Perhaps experts are not sup- 
posed to be stumped, but it has hap- 
pened that the experts have been 
mistaken or could not answer a ques- 
tion submitted, and they have been 
good-natured about that too. When 
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the experts have erred or confess their 
inability to answer a question, the 
name of the person who submitted it 
is read aloud, and he or she receives a 
prize of four 25¢ War Savings Stamps. 
One girl, a savings account teller, has 
won two such prizes. 

It’s easy to see that such a program 
could drag on hour after hour and 
finally bog down. Wisely, the com- 
mittee has fixed an unalterable time 
limit on the session. About ten minutes 
before eight o’clock Morgan O’Brien 
takes over from the experts, makes any 
appropriate announcements and pre- 
sents any items of business that-should 
come before the audience. The most 
important business usually presented 
at this time is the fixing of the date of 
the next program. By eight o’clock 
the meeting is adjourned, leaving 
everybody free to follow his own plans 
for the evening. 

Outsiders who have heard about the 
program have, on occasion, asked how 
the bank came to organize such a 
project. The answer is that the bank 
did not organize it and has no hand in 
its promotion. The employees organ- 
ized and operate it themselves, and 
therein lies much of its strength and 
effectiveness. The bank and its officers 
are, of course, ready and eager to 
render any assistance they can to help 
the program along. Such assistance, 
however, is extended only on the invi- 
tation of the committee in charge of 
the program, for there is to be no 
imposing of ideas or controls on the 
part of the bank management. 

So far, the bank has been privileged 
to help in several ways. Bank officers 
have been invited to give talks at the 
meetings and have been proud to be 
offered the opportunity. A _ bank 
officer has been invited to attend the 
program meetings to serve as “um- 
pire” of the correctness of the experts’ 
answers. The cost of the dinner at 
each session is borne jointly by the 
employees and the bank in amounts 
and proportions decided upon by the 
employees themselves. The bank also 
has contributed. the modest prizes 
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awarded for questions that stump the 
experts. Those items constitute the 
full extent of the bank’s participation 
in the project. 


[F our employees are doing a better 

job with their informal training plan 
than would be accomplished with a 
more formal and more closely organized 
course of instruction, it’s probably 
because they have hit upon some pro- 
found truths too often overlooked in 
the development of training programs. 
The very form of their programs makes 
the thing enjoyable and entertaining. 
Equally important, they get authentic 
information on the very thing that 


o 


interests them without having to sit 
through a series of lectures or read 
through many printed pages in order 
to reach .it. Moreover, they have 
more than ordinary confidence in the 
information they receive because it 
comes to them, not from some stranger, 
however competent, but from men and 
women whose ability they see in 
actual operation from day to day on 
the busy firing line of banking. 
Through their programs, also, they 
are acquiring a new knowledge and a 
new respect for each other as capable 
business associates. That, perhaps, is 
even more worthwhile than the infor- 
mation they demand of their experts. 


Sl 


CANADIAN BANKING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


G. W. Spinney, Montreal, general man- 
ager, Bank of Montreal, S. G. Dobson, 
Montreal, general manager, Royal 
Bank of Canada, A. E. Arscott, 
Toronto, general manager, Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Robert Rae, 
Toronto, general manager, Dominion 
Bank. 
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One Banker Starts, Another 
Concludes War Task 


S. H. Logan, president of the Ca- 
nadian Bank of Commerce, Toronto, 
has been appointed a director of 
Victory Aircraft Limited, Canadian 
government-owned 
company engaged 
in the production of 
four-engined Lan- 
caster bombers. 
The company was 
recently formed 
when the govern- 
ment took over the 
National Steel Car 
Corp. plant at 
Malton, Ontario, 
which was manufacturing the bombers. 





S. H. LOGAN 
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Mr. Logan is the financial member of 
the new company’s five-man director- 
ate, and serves as a director without 
remuneration. 

After three years of service as public 
relations officer for the Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board in Ottawa, Alex 
McDougall McBain has returned to 
executive duties at 
the head office of 
the Bank of Nova 
Scotia, Toronto. 
This marks com- 
pletion of the edu- 
cational work of 
the FECB among 
banks and the pub- 
lic in Canada and 
the United States. 
Mr. McBain has 
become well-known to United States 
bankers in the past three years, spend- 
ing much time addressing bank meet- 
ings and visiting individual banks to 
explain the operations and reasons for 
Canada’s FECB. He was well qualified 
for his wartime task, having pre- 
viously been in charge of the foreign 
exchange department at Bank of Nova 
Scotia. 
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COURT DECISIONS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


of a check is not absolute payment, 
even though the note be surrendered. 
There is nothing in the record of the 
case before us which shows any special 
agreement. It is a usual transaction. 
A note was paid partially; the check 
was given; the note was surrendered; 


the check was not paid. The note is 
made the subject of the plaintiff’s first 
cause of action and therein he asks for 
judgment on the note. 

“The cause of action is not based on 
the check. To destroy any inference 
that might arise from the possession 
of the check, the plaintiff shows that 
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mail—over the counter—and with state- 
ments—this and its companion folder 
‘Digest of Important Changes In Federal 
Taxes’’ are blazing new trails in financial 
advertising and information service. 


Available in convenient mailing and 
pocket size. Twelve pages incl. ding 
YOUR COMPANY IMPRINT on title 
page. Send 15 cents for samples and 
price schedule. 


Send for sample “Victory-Tax-Aid,”’ a 
pocket size chart and explanation of 
new 1943 tax, for distribution to 
employees and others. 


TAX PUBLICATIONS CO. 
53 State Street Boston, Mass. 
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payment of the check was stopped and 
therefore there is a balance still due on 
the note. The acceptance of the check 
is not a payment on the note.” (Kady 
vs. Schutte, 5 Northwestern Reporter, 
Second Series, 721.) 

But it might be better practice not 
to surrender the note until the check 
tendered in payment has been paid. 


* Sl * 


Note Against Public Policy? 


In Georgia, as in some other States, 
agreements to waive exemption of 
wages from garnishment are void and 
unforceable as against “‘public policy.” 

A note recently sued on in Georgia 
contained the following provision: “I 
also waive the benefit of the exemption 
of my daily, weekly or monthly wages 
or salary, from garnishment as against 
this obligation or any renewal of the 
same.” 

The maker contended that this 
provision rendered the note void and 
unenforceable against him. 

“While it is true,” said the Georgia 
Court of Appeals, “that contracts 
against public policy are void, and that 
agreements to waive exemption from 
garnishment are against public policy 
and unenforceable or void, it is not the 
purpose or intention of the law to in- 
validate a legal and binding contract 
simply because an effort is made by 
one of the parties, purely incidental to 
the purposes of the contract, to waive 
a right which the law says he cannot 
waive as a matter of public policy. 

“It seems clear that a contract based 
on a legal and binding consideration 
and also containing an attempted 
waiver of a right which cannot be 
waived because contrary to public 
policy, which waiver is wholly un- 
connected with the purposes of the 
contract, is severable, and the part 
thereof which is legal is nevertheless 
enforceable.” 

Thus the Georgia court took the 
liberal attitude of “severing” the legal 
from the illegal part of the contract 
and enforcing that which was legal. 
Some courts take a narrower view in 
such situations and say that if a con- 
tract or transaction is “‘tainted” with 
illegality, the entire contract is void 
and unenforceable. (Brenau vs. Min- 
cey, 22 Southeastern Reporter, Second 
Series, 322.) 


° * ° 


Note on ‘‘Contingency”’ 


When sued by the payee of a note, 
the makers set up the defense that they 
had signed and delivered the note sub- 
ject to an oral agreement with the 
payee that the note should not be a 
valid and binding obligation against 
them unless and until a certain condi- 
tion had been performed. This condi- 


tion, they contended, had never been 
met. 

“The great weight of authority,” 
said the Supreme Court of Oklahoma 
in sustaining this defense, “has upheld 
the right of the maker of a promissory 
note or other negotiable instrument to 
deliver it to the payee or other obligee 
upon the condition that it shall not 
become a binding obligation except 
upon the happening of a certain event. 
Until the condition is met, the instru- 
ment is unenforceable.” 

Of course, that would not apply if 
the instrument had gotten into the 
hands of a holder in due course who 
had no notice of the condilion agreed 
upon between the original parties. 

No written evidence is required to 
prove the “‘condilion” upon which the 
note was delivered in the first instance. 

“‘Parol evidence,” declared the Okla- 
homa court, “is admissible to show 
such condilional delivery.” (Buelles- 
field vs. Carpenter, 129 Pacific Re- 
porter, Second Series, 1022.) 

Ordinarily, “parol evidence” means 
oral evidence. 


Bonds for Safe-keeping 


A bank’s customer left certain bearer 
bonds with a bank for safe-keeping 
with no express agreement as to pay- 
ment for their keep or how or where 
they were to be kept. Because of the 
prevalence of robberies at the time, 
the bank transferred these bonds and 
some of ils own securities to another 
bank for safe-keeping. The other 
bank was located in a larger com- 
munity, had burglar-proof safes and 
vaults, enjoyed police protection and, 
in general, seemed a much safer place 
for the bonds and securilies. 

Despite the seemingly greater safety, 
the customer’s bonds were slolen from 
the second bank. Meanwhile, the 
customer who owned the bonds died, 
and his heirs sued the original bank for 
the loss of the bonds. 

A verdict was oblained against the 
bank, but the Appellate Court of 
Indiana reversed it, saying: 

“There was no agreement as to 
where the bonds were to be kept and 
the mere transfer of them to the second 
bank did not in itself conslilute any 
breach of contract. Nor are we able to 
see wherein such transfer was a viola- 
tion of the original bank’s duty to use 
due care in safeguarding them. It is 
apparent that the safe of the second 
bank was a safer place for the bonds 
than was the safe of the original bank. 
It was proved that the bonds were 
stolen without any fault on the part of 
the original bank and there was no 
evidence to the contrary.” (Farmers 
and Merchants Bank vs. Duke, 44 
Northeastern Reporter, Second Series, 
172.) 
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GET YOUR METAL IN THE SCRAP! 


It’s needed NOW more urgently than ever. Without realizing it, banks 
are literally “hoarding” millions of pounds of precious iron, steel, brass, 
copper, bronze, aluminum. TONS of grilles, doors, windows, counters, 
chandeliers, railings, ornamental metal work. . .‘‘decorative”’... but of 
little value to you. And, we can readily replace this ‘“‘war-yaluable” 
scrap with non-essential materials. If you anticipate remodeling “‘some- 
day”’...don’t put it off...do it NOW! You'll be serving yourself, and, 
at the same time, you’ll be making an important contribution to the 
war effort. Your inquiries are invited. 





BANKERS INTERESTED 


in the modernization of hotels, restau- 
rants, clubs and all other commercial 
buildings should get in touch with our 
subsidiary 
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MACHINE GUNS 





PROUDLY DISPLAY THIS SIGN! 


It indicates to all that your bank, as a leader 
in the community, has made a contribution to 
Victory that is PRACTICAL AND PATRIOTIC. 


ENHANCE YOUR CUSTOMER GOOD WILL! 


Bankers replacing metal with non-essential materials unanimously agree 
such projects result in enhanced good will. When antiquated fixtures 
are scrapped, reaction of “‘scrap-conscious” customers is always good, 
productive of much favorable publicity. To help you capitalize on this, 
we furnish you a placque, like the one illustrated above, to be display- 
ed in your bank for all your customers to see. 


GET MODERN EFFICIENT WORKING QUARTERS 


Compare the illustrations shown above. Note how the most antiquated 
bank takes on a new appearance, gains in efficiency when out of date 
fixtures are scrapped and replaced by modern, up-to-the-minute appoint- 
ments of non-essential materials...for permanent... NOT “temporary” 
use. Thus, after the war, you can CONTINUE, rather than “START” 


that modernization program you’ve been thinking about. 


FOR THE MODERN may TO MODERNIZE sid 








TWO VALUABLE HELPS 
FOR EVERY BANK 






coe FREE nit VALUE 


RATION COUPON TABLES 


These four tables will save thousands of 


coupon sheet totals. They are designed in 
the same numbered sequence as the numbered 
gummed sheets to which coupons will be 
affixed. They are printed on heavy stock to 
withstand usage by clerical forces. You are 
welcome to as many of each as you need. 


eee FREE victory TAX 


PAYROLL DEDUCTION TABLES 


Whether you pay on a weekly, biweekly, 
semimonthly or monthly basis, these tables 
will save much computing time in determin- 
ing the amount to be withheld under the 
“wage bracket” plan from each employee’s 
salary. Prepared by Burroughs in this con- 
venient form, they are the official “wage 
bracket” figures shown in the government 
regulation. When ordering, please specify 
the quantity of each type of card your payroll 
clerks will need. Order by number. 
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RATION COUPON TABLE 


numbered spaces on the stamp cord. Heavy 
Light Aiqures correspere represent the retel value in units 
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Both sets of tables are available through your local 
Burroughs office. Or, if you prefer, write direct to 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Burroughs 





